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= nderground Movement 


EVERY sHip that heads down the Tees to the sea sails over an 
underground tunnel carrying I.C.I.’s pipelines deep below the 


river bed. One of the boldest engineering projects ever under- 
taken by a chemical company, I.C.I.’s pipeline tunnel connecting 
the Wilton chemical plants with those of Billingham, nine miles 
away, cost more than a million pounds, and provides the link that 
makes the Billingham-Wilton system the largest concentration of 
chemical industry in the world. From Wilton, pipelines carrying 
the valuable ‘olefine’ gases butylene and propylene, petrol (which 
is a by-product) and ‘tail gas’ (a mixture of residual gases rich in 
hydrogen) run to the header shaft, where they pone, down to 
the tunnel. 

a. ~ Having completed their dark journey, the pipes 7 cuetiee on the 
3 opposite bank, which stretches away ‘to Billingham. There, 
_ high-pressure plants convert the propylene to isopropyl alcohol— 


“IF sink,” they said, when the first iron ship was S 
launched. But it didn’t. os Sea 
Iron was eventually superseded by steel for ship =x 
__ construction and today in shipbuilding more steel plates ates 


are used than in any other industry. Usage of steel plate 


. 2 - another important chemical raw material—and the hydrogen in | in other directions is, however, developing fast. Since the 
; the tail gas to ammonia, while the butylene is used to improve the war, nearly all railway wagons have been largely built of — 
___ by-product petrol—and to make the ‘bottled’ gas that provides 


steel plate. The movement aur storage of oil calls for _ 
heat and light for yachtsmen, caravanners and country dwellers. a 


* _ immense quantities for storage tanks , pipe lines, road and — 
Soon, the tunnel will carry back another raw material—brine. 


‘2 From boreholes on the north side of the Tees, a pipeline will feed 
Bee’ this raw material—essential for the manufacture of chlorine and 
- z caustic soda—to plants now being built at Wilton. Forty road 
____ tankers a day would have been needed to carry the petrol, butylene 
and propylene that now pass unseen from one great chemical works 

to the other, while, were it not for the pipeline, the tail gas would 


rail tankers and tanker ships. Tanker ships, which require 
proportionately more plates. hair, other ships, now. form — 
about 50 per cent. of our shipbuilding output. ka 5 bes fa 


— 


These are some of the reasons for the great rise ine 


¥. 
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‘the demand for plates and why production has been 
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increased from 1,633,000 tons in 1946 to at + east Aes 


ie rere 


have had to be wasted. The Billingham-Wilton link is a good 2,400,000 tons in 1953. 7 
ox example of that special kind of industrial efficiency that can be 5  Be7 e e (ae 

ee achieved only on a large scale—and with large resources. 
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- SUPPOSE everyone at some time in their lives admires a 
rebel. But when he is the only living Marshal of France and a 
senior Nato commander, the political consequences of his 
- standing up to his boss may be serious. And, personally, I 


ser on French National Defence has a wide significance. It was 
‘most vivid example of a problem which seemed to me to run to 
ne extent through three of last week’s most interesting news 
s—the problem of political control. 
uin, a flamboyant and contentious figure, was captured by the 
rmans in 1940 and later released at the request of the Pétain 
ernment to become Vichy’s commander in North Africa. Then 
en the Allies landed he came over to our side. Of recent years 
_ he has won a certain reputation for forcing his Government’s hand; 
dike General MacArthur in Japan, he behaved with great indepen- 
' dence when he was France’s Resident General in Morocco a year 
0 ago. Marshal Juin has now been dismissed for snubbing his 
e Minister, M. Laniel, when called upon to explain his recent 
ongly political speech at “Auxerre. In this the Marshal said, even 
ore forcibly than usual, that the European army idea is no good 
unworkable. 
raised two issues 5 which could not be ignored. First, it gave 
spiration to the Gaullists and other right-wing nationalists 
eashing a fresh and dangerous attack on both the Govern- 
d the European Defence Community—which led to rioting 
last ‘Sunday. The right wing feels that France is sacrificing 
too much if it accepts E.D.C. Secondly, Marshal Juin’s behaviour 
; in question the whole authority of a civilian government over 
itary commanders, however distinguished. For in spite of all 
weakness and changeability of French governments, there is in 
*e exactly what is lacking in Germany—a genuine democratic 
i siete it valuable and amportant for the West as a 


‘ the strange affair of Marshal Juin’s dismissal from his post as — 
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whole that M. Laniel should have defended this tradition so — 
vigorously, 

Another attack of a different sort was also made on E.D. C. last 
week. Mr. Molotov, the Russian Foreign Minister, had so arranged ~ 
the despatch of his ‘offer to join Nato that it was published on the 
morning of April-fool Day—he must, I think, be developing a 
sly sense of humour. Unfortunately, as Molotov wellknows, there 


are enough fluffy thinkers in the west to clutch at even such a ~ 


preposterous suggestion as Russia’s membership of the Atlantic 


_alliance in present circumstances. And this is particularly true at a 


moment when all civilisation is becoming increasingly appalled at 
the terrible nature of the hydrogen bomb, and at what it would . 
mean in war. Molotov’s offer was a blow at E.D.C. and the 
proposals for German rearmament, because any new alternative 
helps to deflect attention from realities and the taking of a decision.- 

But what interests me about Molotov’s offer to join Nato, and 
also to admit America as a member of a new, Russian-sponsored 
security treaty for Europe, is the method and nature of the western 
reply. Ido not think that anything which comes from Russia should ~ 
be turned down flat. However plainly we may see its purpose, in 
terms either of actual policy or of propaganda, we must always be 
ready to meet Soviet offers part way in case good can come of 
them. That is why I think Mr: Eden did better than Mr. Dulles, 
the American Secretary of State, when he pointed out in the House 
of Commons that Nato is essentially the answer to Soviet policy 
and not the cause of it. As Mr. Eden said: ‘In these circumstances 
Soviet membership of Nato would not of itself be a sufficient 
assurance to the members of that organisation, who well under- 
stand that its continued existence is their surest guarantee of a free 
life’. In other words, the Soviet bid must be rejected, unless Russia 
‘is now willing to subscribe to and practise’ the principles of 
individual liberty and the rule of law, on which Nato membership 
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ee | hamiet There is no Gent question of Hay doing that, and ap 


most of us know it. 


But in the field of propaganda, Mr. Dulles. was, I think, too 
blunt to be fully effective, when he simply condemned Mr. Molo- 


tov’s action as a Trojan-horse manoeuvre “ to gain admittance with- 


in the walls of the west to undermine its security *—though that is © 
the Russian aim. In the communist empire, iron political control is . 


ruthlessly centralised, and I personally feel that propaganda from 
outside is almost entirely useless for influencing Russian public 
opinion. It matters greatly in the west, on the other hand, that 
public opinion should strongly support as well as control the 
actions of its statesmen; otherwise their policies are weak and their 


. alliance is divided. But iif people are to support their governments’ 


decisions, and are not to be taken in by Russian propaganda, then 
the western case must be well presented as well as sound in itself. 
And that will be more necessary than ever during the next few 


weeks, when I think we shall hear a good deal more about Russia’ 7 
bid for a so-called new European security pact. ark 
And now for my third topic. The world has been waiting ~ 


anxiously for several months to see what is going to happen to the 


American economy, as trade has been slowing down since the 


middle of last year. In the past, as a prominent economist has put 
it, “when America sneezes, Europe catches pneumonia’. That is 
why I think one of the best of all the things I have heard in the 
last few days is that March saw the smallest rise im American 
‘unemployment for six months. 


President Eisenhower recently said that his: Administration : 
would base its policy for dealing with the so-called ‘ recession’ on 
the March unemployment figures. So he must be ees ee 


The Epic Detene: 


/ 


with experience of jungle warfare, it has been difficult to switch 
our thoughts away from the battle which Colonel de Castries and 


] Nae people with knowledge of the French Army, and for soldiers 


his men are fighting against such heavy odds. Living in comfort and 


safety, as we do, so far away from where their battle is being fought out, 
it is not easy to tell how things are going. 
I have met Colonel de Castries. He is of the very finest type of 


; fighting officer, of whom the French colonial forces have produced so 
many. He is a fighting soldier in the best tradition. Despite the primitive 
Surroundings, he is fighting a modern battle—a battle for airstrips and 
air supplies. As long as he was 

_ same tradition as soldiers of an earlier age who were obliged by their 


le to hold his airstrips, he was in the 


situation to keep open a port—as at Tobruk—or a road, or a railway. 


Even though he has now lost his airstrip temporarily, there is no reason 
-why courageous men on the ground should not continue to hold their 


own. In the new age in which we are living, where you have air superi- 


‘ ority, as the French still have in Indo-China, it is the vertical pus ee 
-route by parachute which can and must be kept open. 


- I have been trying to picture in my mind’s eye the situation inside 


- Colonel de Castries’ perimeter. And the parallel which comes back to 


me is an operation in Burma ten years ago. There, one brigade, under 


- Brigadier Calvert, managed to get a grip on the main Japanese road 
_and railway, their only line of supply. That block, or stronghold, was . 


made. almost impregnable by the quantities of stores dropped from the 


air; and although the Japanese assaulted with two divisions, they were 
unable to rock that brigade. That particular stronghold became known 
as ‘The White City’, from the thousands of eon gieaie hanging from 
all the trees around, 


With the great advantage of air superiority, there is good reason to 


‘hope that Colonel de Castries and his. men will be able to hold on, __ 
always provided that they are not overwhelmed by sheer weight of ~ 
numbers. Already they have made of the defence of Dien Bien Phu an 


epic worthy to be remembered alongside Bir Hakeim.. 


I would hazard a guess that they have had a noisy night, with the enemy _ cad and charts. Mai 
: * Broadcast on April 2 tee are ee Rie Sg " : 
> ‘ rer a. FAS, oie f * ee eeu’ bal 


~ ing money; savings are very high; hire purchase business contin 


-held—and which started the recession—are now being reduced. 


_several months past. Anyway, we all seem to have come through 
this American setback so far unscathed. And that is already some- 


Moscow. —Home Service - 


"of Dien’ Bien Phu ae eee 


‘4 . By BERNARD 


- Alliance for Peace, has been published by the S 


tationery 
a hich includes a foreword: by Lord Ismay, | 
Let us assume that you and I are in the French positions ionight*, of Rati 8 w! in a by ry, 1 


Making allowance for the difference in time, it is new about 4.0 a.m. 


can ate dient ban the pace Sita ae year ae ei 
America was at the highest level it has ever reached. ‘Since then, 
industrial production has fallen by about ten per cent., and seem: 
on the way to falling a bit further. But the encouraging yu 

the whole American economic situation is that the decli 
duction and so in employment has not been followed by as big 
fall in consumption. The decline is patchy: people are still spent 


pretty good; orders for plant and equipment go on being placed 
and, above all, many of the big stocks of goods which were bein 


So there is considerable ground for hope that this recession— 
which at one time looked dangerous for us, too—may already be 
generating its own recovery. In any case there is no sign that the 
really serious slump which was first feared in 1949, and then again 
this year, is on its way. As I see it, this means that the economic 
position for the rest of the world is probably brighter than for 


thing which must be a keen disappointment to the pert a | 
economists and their masters tee sit Stoning: like vultures i 


FERGUSSON 3; 


trying to overrun vine French strong points. You can imagine for yourself 
the distortion of the shadows, the French bomber aircraft and supply- 


‘dropping aircraft making the most of the not very generous moon, and 


the tiring men on both sides looking forward to the morning, when 


- they can assess the fortunes of the night. The enemy will have attacked 


in masses, regardless of their own casualties. The French and their allies 


will have killed a large number, but will have suffered losses themselves. 
An enemy such as this always excels at night fighting—as we have 
found, not only the French and Americans. And in the morning the 


defenders will adjust their lines, and endeavour to mop up such pockets 
as the enemy has been able to establish during the hours of darkness. 


Every night survived is in some sense a victory, partly because the dawn 


is always an encouragement, but chiefly because every day brings nearer 
the onset of the monsoon in Indo-China. If the garrison can hang on 
until the monsoon sedson, the task of the enemy will be immeasurably 
harder, and a respite will have been won. 

- We who rejoice in our own armistice in Korea, must remember that 


- there is still no certain “prospect of an armistice in Indio-China. We, 


whose National Service men have been fighting with great distinction 
and honour in Korea, Malaya, and Kenya, should remember that e every 


Frenchman fighting in Indo-China is a volunteer. Their losses have been 
very great. For instance, the annual output of young regular officers 


from the French cadet school of St. Cyr has not equalled their annual 


losses i in officers in Indo-China alone. We ought, too, to remember that 


it is no old-fashioned colonial war which Colonel de Castries and his: 
men, and many thousands of other- ~Frenchmen, are fighting, but a war 
which is our own more directly than we sometimes realise. It is a point 


worth emphasising as we look forward to the celebration of fifty aired 


of the Entente Cordiale—Home Service. ape eu 


a booklet, meceoseed ‘bys the Central Office of Information| and ¢ 


esse its growth and achievements, and concludes with 
tlantic Community. It contains, , Swenty-ile photon 
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By DOUGLAS STUART, B.B.C. correspondent 


ESTERN Germany is a political and economic paradox. 

It is still under Allied occupation, but its Government has 

: almost complete freedom to manage the country’s internal 
and external affairs. It is the object of negotiations between 

Russia and the Western Powers, but during these negotiations the 


Western Powers consult the Federal 
Government at every turn. At the recent 
Berlin conference, the Foreign Ministers 
of Britain, France, and the United States 
stressed again and again that they could 
not act against the wishes of the German 
people. To do so, they said, would only 
be to repeat the mistakes of the past. After 
the conference the Federal Government 
stated proudly that at Berlin. it had been 
* the fifth wheel of the coach’. 

_ The contradictions inherent in the west 
German political situation are to some 
extent matched in the economic sphere. 
The Federal Republic is now one of the 
Most prosperous states in western Europe, 
but in the midst of this prosperity are 
thousands suffering from unemployment, 
insufficient food, and lack of proper hous- 
ing. Iwo years ago the Federal Govern- 
ment announced that German bakers must 
increase the nutritional value of their 
cheapest loaves because over 9,000,000 
people were not getting enough good food 
to maintain their health and ability to 
work. This represents more than a fifth 
of the total population of the Federal 
Republic. The economic’ problem of 
poverty in plenty, in fact, has not yet been 
solved. 

The west German political paradox, 
however, which is essentially 
the problem of German 
sovereignty, is in process of 
being resolved. Not quite two 
yeats ago the Federal Govern- 
ment concluded two treaties. 
The first was with the Western 
Powers, who occupy the terri- 


This treaty, the so-called Bonn 
Convention, is designed to 
bring the Occupation Statute 
to an end, but its coming into 
force is dependent on the ratifi- 
cation of the six-nation Euro- 
pean Defence Treaty, which 
proposes the creation of a 
European army containing 
German contingents. In other 
words, the restoration of Ger- 
man sovereignty depends on a 
German contribution to west- 
The ratification 
of these two treaties has gone 
slowly, and neither is yet in 
force. Within the Federal 


crats, the main ‘opposition 
party, have steadfastly opposed 
implementation, on the 


= that they destroy the 


Nine years after the war the Federal Republic in western 
Germany is still under Allied occupation (the photograph 
shows German traffic police conferring with American and 
French military police in a German town)— 

© Picture Post’? Library 


—but the Parliament in Bonn (whose building is shown here) represents one of the 


most prosperous communities in western Europe 


chances of German unification and do not give Germany true sove- 
reignty. But this opposition has proved unsuccessful, and the Federal 
Republic has completed full ratification of both treaties. Now, federal 
officials say, the next step is up to France, who has ratified neither treaty. 

French reluctance to take a final decision over the restoration of 


German sovereignty, and over the question 
of rearming the Federal Republic within 
the future Defence Community, has exacer- 
bated German public opinion. | Officials 
and newspapers in the Federal Republic 
constantly €mphasise that the plan for a 
European army was originally: a French 
idea.. Western Germany, they say, has 
made restitution to the Jews and to other 
victims of nazi oppression; the German 
people have honoured their pre-war and 
post-war debts. In the elections last Sep- 
tember they eliminated from political life 
all extremists, both on the right and on the 
left. All in all, the Germans argue, they 
have shown that they are worthy to be 
brought back into the European family of 
nations. French fears, they say, of future 
German plans to dominate western Europe 
or to begin a war against Russia to recap- 
ture the former German territories in the 
east, are based on a misunderstanding of 
the facts. It is therefore with growing 
bitterness that the Germans have seen the 
French Government, through their High 
Commissioner, attempting to block legis- 
lation designed to facilitate the coming 
into force of the European Defence Treaty 
and of German rearmament within the 
proposed Defence Community. This bitter- 
ness has been increased by the recent sus- 
pension of the talks between 
the Federal and French 
Governments over the future 
of the Saar territory, for the 
French Government has made 
its ratification of the Defence 
Treaty conditional on an 
acceptable solution of the Saar 
problem. The French argue 
that the Germans must be 
ready to make sacrifices over 
the Saar in order to compen- 
sate France for the sacrifices 
she will make in joining the 
proposed European Com- 
munity. 

The Federal Chancellor, Dr. 
Adenauer, has himself given 
the German reply to this argu- 
ment. It is true, he said, that 
the French, in joining the pro- 
posed European Community, 
will have to relinquish certain 
of their rights as a sovereign 
state, but, he went on, the same 
is true of Germany. In the 
case of the Federal Republic, 
Dr. Adenauer said, the sacri- 
fice is not as immediate as in 
France, because western Ger- 
many is under Allied occupa= 
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tion. “He maintaing. however, that it is Pee a alice since, 
in his view, the occupation cannot continue for ever, and sooner or later 


ae Germany must once again become a sovereign nation. Almost immedi- 
ately after his election success last autumn, Dr. Adenauer remarked that — 


- the German people cannot wait indefinitely for the return of their 


So oi - independence. ‘Today this feeling has grown in intensity. Newspapers 


and political parties alike have urged that the Allies agree to break the 
link between the restoration of German sovereignty and the coming into 
force of the European Defence Community. Recently this German drive 
for independence received a fresh stimulus. First, the Russians announced 


that in future they intend to treat eastern Germany on the same basis as 


_ any other sovereign state. Secondly, the U.S. High Commissioner 


declared that in his opinion the period of Allied occupation of western. 


Germany is coming to an end. He added that if the Federal Repub- 
lic’s treaties with the west are not ratified soon, then the three occu- 


pying powers will put the equivalent of the Bonn convention into force. 
Politicians, officials, and the newspapers in western Germany have - 


noted both announcements with interest. They consider what the 
Russians have said to be essentially a propaganda manoeuvre, but 
nevertheless a manoeuvre not without effect on many people in the 
Federal Republic. It is, they say, unpleasant for west Germans to be 
reminded that nine years after the war they are still an occupied people. 
The United States High Commissioner’s remarks, however, have helped 


to soothe feelings ruffied by the Russian announcement. It was the 


first hint that the U.S. Government is ready to consider an alternative 
method of giving the Federal Republic its independence and sovereignty 
if France refuses to act over the European Defence Treaty. 


The foundations of this growing German political self-confidence 
and mounting impatience with the Federal Republic’s present legal _ 


Status as an occupied country are based on western Germany’s con- 
tinuing economic prosperity. Facts and figures speak for themselves: 
the Federal Republic’s central bank, the Bank Deutscher Laender, 

reports that overall industrial output is now fifteen per cent. above last 
year’s level and is still rising. In the past twelve months the nation’s 
gold reserves have doubled, and the balance of payments surplus is 
going up at the rate of £75,000,000 a quarter. In addition public and 
private savings have increased at an average of £40,000,000 a month 
_ since last autumn. But if the people of western Germany are saving 
more, they are also spending more. 

The Bank Deutscher Laender says that the demand for German 


optical and precision instruments, engineering and electrical goods is so | 


great that a high level of employment will be maintained over the next 
few months. This optimistic survey appears all the more remarkable 
when it is recalled that in February unemployment figures in the 
Federal Republic were over 2,000,000 for the first time in three years. 
The authorities, however, claim that the sudden rise in unemployment 
was purely seasonal and due to the extremely cold weather: this made 
it impossible for building workers to continue work on their sites. 
Workers in the building trade and its associated industries represent 


about ten per cent. of the whole west German labour force. During this 
_® 


eee however, unemployment: does. not disturb 1 


to be repeated in the steel industry: many steel mills are threatening 


coke, huge stocks have piled up at the pitheads in the Ruhr. Unless i 


unknown; prices and wages have remained stable for more than two 


aii and the ‘remainder a are Said o be peo 


basié industries does. During Marcie thirty-four ‘out of 150 coal min | 
in the Ruhr stood off their workers for a whole shift: thousands of — 
miners were affected. What has happened in the coal mines is likely 


to cut down production and to put their workers on short time. The — 
reason for this state of affairs, German industrialists say, is a falling | 
off in demand for coal, coke, and certain steel products. For example, — 
the production of steel tubes: has far outstripped demand. As for coal and - 


demand can be stimulated, the coal owners and steel manufacturers say, 
production will have to be ‘severely trimmed, — 

. German economic experts, however, refuse to believe that the present — 
situation in the basic industries is a symptom of a coming recession; 
the decline in output and orders, they say, although unpleasant, | will 
not affect the Federal Republic’s long-térm- plans for continuing — 
industrial expansion. In the first place they consider that the modernisa- _ 
tion programme of the Ruhr’s coal and steel industries, begun more — 
than two years ago, will soon start to show results. This programme — 
is intended not only to increase productivity but also to lower costs. — 
Secondly, German steel producers hope that, supported by the Federal — 
Government’s policy of long-term | credits, they will be able to secure 
large orders in overseas markets in Asia, the Near East, and South — 


America. Finally, the German steel industry expects that before the 


end of the year the Federal Republic will begin to rearm within the | 
framework of the proposed E.D.C. This, it is thought, will have the 
effect of replacing orders lost through the ‘Korean Armistice. © 

In his struggle to produce more and to sell more of his goods on 
the home market and abroad, the German industrialist possesses three 
great advantages. First, his labour force is well trained and well 
disciplined; western Germany is a country where strikes are almost — 


years. Secondly, the technical and managerial ability of German — 


_ industry has been unaffected by the war. Thirdly, the population of 


western Germany is under no illusions after Hitler’s defeat: the mass 
of the people realise that in losing the war they impoverished them- 
selves. Now, they are working ‘hard to make themselves rich again. 
I asked a trade-union leader about wage demands and strikes. “It’s 
impossible to talk to the men about such things’, he said, ‘ they walk 
away ’. But he agreed that it was easy to talk politics with ‘the workers, 
particularly foreign politics. Here, perhaps, is the final paradox of © 
western German—a country of paradoxes. The working man appears - 
more interested in foreign affairs, in ‘particular the winning back of 


his country’s independence, than in securing higher wages and better A 
; ees conditions. —General Overseas Service 


The End of France’ S Worker Prisca: 


2. | % By PIERRE. EMMANUEL ae: Kad ae me tee 


HE controversy about the worker priests has made ecaaes 
in the French news for many months. The British public has 
shown a great deal of interest in it. But social conditions and 
the position of the clergy in Britain are very different from 
in i France. So it may be useful to explain how the worker priests started 
and what they really are. 

Until now—with a few exceptions—the French priest performed his 
task within the framework of the parish. He and the curates who help 
him are under his bishop’s authority, just as in England. Their duties 
have not essentially changed since the Middle Ages. But the society 
in which they live—specially in the big cities—has changed. It is now 
a product of an industrial age where more and more people haye lost — 
their ties with the old social units—their birthplace, their parish, the - 
family itself. A parish in a big city is something remote even for a 
good Catholic. Parish activities are fewer in eS a than in Britain... 


and deiseidanee at Mass i is often the sole obligation a Catholic ‘edi to. 
‘his Church. In England, the parson has a wife who takes part in the 


social side of his ministry and helps to keep a congenial 


atmosphere 
in the parsonage. The French priest, on the other hand, js a celibate” 


who barely gets a living and cannot afford any social life. "He feels even 
more isolated when he lives in a large town. In Paris some of the 
parishes contain more than 50,000 people, and most of them are 
strangers to the priest. The bulk ‘of them are de-Christianised and even — 


those who attend only Mass are a small minority. Since the 


of the Industrial Revohudink the élite of the French clergy have more 
than once thought of anew type of apostolate that nod eas * 
this small. minorit 

In the middle. ‘of the war, a book-was published by two. 
the Paris diocese; who showed that France was becoming 
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_ bishop, their discipline was rather loose, because of their 


_ That incident brought the worker priests to the front 
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hearts of many Christians 
_ Then many among these 


priests issued declarations 
Or. gave interviews that 


The Archbishop of Paris was struck by their statistics on the state of 


_ the Catholic faith and he launched a special kind of mission. At that 


time hundreds of thousands of French workers were being sent to 
forced labour in Germany. The Archbishop organised a commando of 


_ twenty-five young priests who became workers themselves and accom- 
_ panied their compatriots. What had been done for the French workers 


in Germany could be done for those in France. Thus began the 
apostolate of the worker priests. 
_ Until a few weeks ago, there were about 250 for the whole of 


_ France. Some were members of religious congregations, 


principally Jesuits or Dominicans: but most of them 
were just ordinary priests. In the latter group, nearly 
all were very young: less than thirty years old. Though 
they took their orders from their superiors or their 


way of life. For it must be understood that they worked 
eight hours a day, like the workers around them. They 
tried to become part of the mass. They dressed like 
their comrades, spoke the same direct language, went 
to the pubs to meet them, joined them in their trade- 
unions, took an active part in their struggle for better 
conditions for life, going even as far as to adopt their 
class attitudes. Two years ago, during a communist-led 
demonstration against General Ridgway, two young 
worker priests were arrested and beaten by the police. 


page of the news. Many a Catholic heard of them then — 
for the first time, and not in altogether favourable 
circumstances. 

It must be understood that class segregation is far 
more accentuated in France than in England. Not one 
out of fifty Paris inhabitants knows about living con- 
ditions in the nearest suburbs, where most workers live. 
Moreover, class struggle has isolated the workers from 
the rest of the population. They have been shaped into 
a common mould not only by slogans but by the ideology of their 
trade-union leaders and years of discussion in the communist cells. The 
cell is the new unit that takes the place of the family, whereas the 
trade-union group in the factory is the equivalent of the parish in 
former times. For the Catholic bourgeoisie, the workers’ world is a 
foreign world—and a highly hostile one. How could a bourgeois under- 
Stand that a priest should desert his normal world, to join people 
who profess a faith not only materialistic but violently anti-Catholic? 
Even the fact that a priest should give up the outward signs of his 
vocation is difficult to accept for those who have been brought up in a 
traditional Catholic atmosphere. On the other hand, progressive Catholic 
opinion tends to back the action of the worker priests even when it 
is politically and religiously 
unwise. 

On the whole, the pub- 
_licity the worker priests 
were given during the last 

months did no good to 
‘their cause. Novelists started 
writing books about them. 
_ Magazines showed them 
_ saying Mass on a kitchen 
table, either alone or sur- 
rounded with a few work- 
_ comrades. The picture had 
_ @ touch of early Christianity 
which appealed to the 


and non-Christians as well. 


lacked the prudence their 
Situation needed. It was 
for them, they 
declared, not only to share 
the workers’ life but to show 
‘their solidarity with his 
cal aims. By doing so, 
e taking a total 
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A worker priest, on his return from work, greeting children in 
the lodging-house where he lives— 


—and celebrating (Mass in this room 
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risk: they let themselves become influenced not only by political action 
but by proletarian ideology, which made them look at the society in 
which they lived as if it were standing on the brink of doom. They saw 
communism as having every chance of triumphing within the next few 
decades, and they wanted to prevent the Church from being crushed 
by its victory. 

Though the majority of the worker priests had kept silent, and the 


outspoken ones were speaking for themselves only, one could guess 


that this state of mind was pretty widespread to call for such authorita- 
tive warning. The French bishops feared that Rome would end an 

experiment which they re- 
garded as important, even 
if temporarily misguided, 
and they tried at the end of 
last year both to make the 
worker priests aware of 
their ambiguous position 
and to prevent the Vatican 
from taking steps against 
them. The Jesuit authori- 
ties, well informed about 
the Vatican’s frame of 
mind, immediately recalled 
those of their members who 
had become worker priests. 
The Dominicans were not 
so cautious, unfortunately. 
Meanwhile, there was much 
agitation among the worker 
priests who felt the growing 
menace. 

A decision from Rome 
ordered the special seminary 
where future worker priests 
were trained to be closed, 
! and its students to join the 
traditional institutions. A few weeks later came the big blow: all worker 
priests must resign their jobs before March 1, and either revert to 
parish life or wait until some kind of new social action was defined. 
To soften the measure, they were allowed, with their bishop’s permis- 
sion, to work three hours a day. But they could not live free-lance lives 
any more, and they had to resume the traditional duties of a priest 
under the usual Church discipline. That meant they had to say Mass 
every day, to read the breviary, to wear their clerical clothes again, and 
take up their lodgings in clerical communities. Of course, the permission 
to work three hours a day was utterly unrealistic: you are either a 
full-time manual worker, or just an amateur. 

Thus the worker priests were brought back to their former isolation, 
which they had so much deplored and which some of 
them even detested. Their. protests—badly phrased from 
the Church’s standpoint, for they spoke less of evangelism 
than of class solidarity—were of no avail. In fact, they 
would have only made things worse, had the Church not 
decided, once and for all, there was nothing more to say. 
The measures against the Dominican order were brutal 
and spectacular: in the case of ordinary priests, the 
bishops preferred to wait and see, expecting that nearly 
all would submit in the Jong run. Thus an experiment 
that had produced great hopes came to a bitter end. 

Why did this happen? From a purely sentimental 
point of view, one would be inclined to think that the 
Roman authorities were wrong. They could, some say, 
have stopped the worker priests from meddling with 
trade-union activities and communist-inspired manifestos 
without preventing them from being witnesses of their 
living faith amidst de-Christianised masses. It is true 
that the blow has been felt by all who believe that the 
methods of the Church ought to be revitalised, if she is 
ever to bring back the sheep lost by her apathy as well 
as being led astray by the growing isolation of the work- 
ing class. Yet the Church has valid arguments for her 
action. First of all, she claims that being eternal she 
cannot tie herself to the fate of any temporal doctrine or 
ideology. Some answer this by saying that she must 
treat all her children with equal care regardless of their 
political belief. But communism is a godless ideology, 
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and its final aim is to ee any kind sy nae faith. wise happens in ; 


in the communist-satellite countries shows how the communists use 
priests with progressive ideas to break yp the unity of the Church. So 
the Church is right to remind her clergy that any alliance with com- 
munism would be dangerous and short-lived. In addition, worker priests 
living in a community where communist principles are the basic creed 
are in danger of losing their critical power and of becoming communist 
minded by constant contamination. This is specially true of the younger 
ones, whose theological education has been only a matter. of routine, 
and who find marxist theories dynamic by comparison. 

It is different for the older ones: their reflective power is greater, 
and they have been for a longer time trained by the discipline of the 
Church. But a young man, twenty-five years old, will be more easily 
seduced by communist efficiency, especially when he is given responsi- 
bility in a trade union, for instance. He is absorbed by his day’s work, 
by the meetings and social intercourse, and left alone only to sleep. He 
will gradually forget to perform his clerical tasks. Some young worker 
priests stopped saying Mass every day, and most of them had no time 
for reading, meditation, or even prayer. The result is that the character 
of their priesthood becomes more and more remote to them, whereas 


Planning Help for Backward Countries 


of their own the Satine priest feels his differen r 
shame and will be tempted to forget his vow of ¢ ity. | 
priests have left the Church and married, This temptation has deeply 
concerned the French bishops. _ 

The real reasons for the. present crisis, complex” as they may appear, 
may be réduced to one only: the duty of the Church is to ‘preserve the 
sacred character of priesthood. A priest, though living in the world, 
can never be completely part of it. His mission is to preach of the world 
to come: since he is not only the witness but the true representative of 
God on earth, he no longer can be a man among other men. A French 
Protestant minister can be, and have a wife and children: he is not 
essentially different from his flock because, according to the Calvinist 
creed, everyone is king, sacrificer, and priest before God. But for the 
Catholic faith, the priest is set apart, he becomes a living figure of 
,Christ, the chosen intercessor between God and his people. That, at 
least, is the reason given by the Church for her decision to put an end 
to the worker priests’ experiment. And, willingly or ga a bare art 
must admit it is a valid one.—Home Service — 


By GEOFFREY TYSON 


LMOST every newspaper reader must now be aware of the 
condition which the economists, administrators, and politicians 
have agreed to call ‘ under-development’. Under-develop- 
ment means something quite different from the inequalities . 

which exist between the privileged and under-privileged. It shows itself 
in the wide gap in productivity and income which separates the 
prosperous countries from the low-income areas of the world. For a 
country to be under-developed means, amongst other things, that it 
has failed to advance in the scale of material values. 

If I may begin with a text-book definition (taken from a recent book* 
on the problems of capital formation by Ragnar Nurkse, Professor of 
Economics at Columbia University), under-development is due to ‘a 


circular constellation of forces tending to act and react on one another - 


in such a way as to keep a poor country in a state of poverty”. That is 
to say that under-development perpetuates inequality, and the 
inequalities between branches of the human race are considerable. For 
imstance, sixty-seven per cent. of. the world’s income (or purchasing 
power, if you prefer that term), goes to eighteen per cent. of the world’s 
population; against that, about seventeen per cent. of the world’s income 
goes to sixty-six per cent. of the world’s population. That sixty-six 
per cent. is located in Asia, Africa, south-eastern Europe and Latin 
America. In between these two main groups there lies a category of 
middle-income countries. Annual income in the high-income countries 
is $915 per head, in the middie category $310, and in the low income, 
or under=dev: eloped, group not more than $54 per head per year. I.do 
not claim absolute correctness for these figures, but they are accurate 
enough to show the immense ‘disparities that still exist. . 

‘I imagine that few would attempt to justify the cramped and 
stunted lives and the withering of the human spirit that a per capita 
income of $54 per annum must mean. 

In the technical sense there are two kinds of under-development. 
There are few countries today which are under-developed in the way 
that, say, Canada was in the year 1900, or as Argentina, Australia, or 
the United States once were. In these countries under-development, 
when i it existed, was. a passing phase. It was the under-development of 
the ‘wide open spaces’ rather than the under-development of a 
chronically backward economy. We hardly ever think nowadays of 
under-development in the context of the ‘ wide open-spaces *; of great 
railroads pushing on to new frontiers and fertile, virgin soil inviting 
the massive movements of population that took place in the second 
half of the last century and the first years of this. Under-development i is 
no longer a promise of opportunity; nearly everywhere it is a problem 
+ verty. And so, when we think of under-development at all, it is 

act in terms of chronically backward economies. : 

bie happens that for the most part these backward economies are to 


* Problems of Capital Formation in ete-iereee Coa, Blackwell, 1548." 


be found in densely populated areas. ‘Over-population is both cause 
and effect of their poverty. Per capita productivity and consumption is 
low in all these regions for a variety of reasons which range from 
defects in the rainfall right through to the inertia or inefficiency of 
local officials of government. By general agreement one of the most 
important reasons—if not the most important ‘reason—for their con- 
dition is the inability of these low-income countries to generate adequate 
savings. This has led many people to think that if only sufficient 
development capital can be injected into the under-developed countries 
from outside, the evil spell-can be broken. 

But this easy view of the problem is not accepted everywhere. 
Professor Nurkse points out that even under the most favourable cir- 
cumstances, economic progress is not assured or.automatic and, in fact, 
requires a precise and delicate balancing of those forces which, just 
because they are poor and ill-equipped, few of the under-developed 
countries are able to regulate. In a recent official report on industrialisa- 
tion and economic policy on the Gold Coast, Professor Arthur Lewis 
says much the same thing but in a rather different way. Agriculture and 
industry are often—but incorrectly—regarded as alternatives to each 
other, he declares, but in point of fact in most under-developed. countries 
sixty per cent. of the people must ‘be employed in agriculture to 
provide a standard of feeding only half as good as can be provided 
by twelve per cent. of the population of more efficient and more highly 
industrialised countries. 

No one regards this imbalance as a valid reason why foreign loans or 
foreign investment capital, should not be made available to the under- 
developed countries. Availability of capital is a necessary but not a 
sufficient condition. of progress. unless other conditions are satisfied, 100. 
As Professor Nurkse puts it, each draft of foreign capital taken in 
by an under-developed country calls for a corresponding act of saving 
in that.country. This is especially true if it is foreign capital. which 
falls within. the category of ‘autonomous international investment’ 
(that is development loans for specific projects, such as irrigation). 


“\This is. the trouble with all external sources of capital, except that 


which Professor Nurkse calls the ‘ colonial ’ form of direct investment— 
ventures such as tea plantations in India or rubber in Malaya, which 
were the chief form of overseas lending in the nineteenth century when 
British capital, like the British people, was at the peak of its ng 
period. Since the. second world war, direct business investment ha 
pao perenne 
developed countries. So now their meagre ; must be 
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onal Lending : 
national lending has other advantages in the moda as it is ‘today. 
oreign investor—private or direct—is looking for conditions 
r to what I may call an investment ideal than a government or 


idividual, or the company, c 
itory, he will want to be satisfied about the stability of the govern- 
of the receiving country, the impartiality of its courts of law, 
country’s record in enforcing contracts, its taxation policy, and so 
or direct business investment is made mainly with the object of 


e balance i in the case of a government to government credit, or a 


ernational lending agency. ~ 
rd Brand, who has had a lifetime. ‘of experience, cently 
asted international lending as it used to be and as it is today. 
aking of America and Canada as possible lenders to the under- 
de v sloped countries, he asked whether anyone supposed investors in 
‘North American continent ‘ with the strongest and safest invest- 
ats at hand in their own safe countries . . . are going freely and 
ely to invest their savings in a world where, by and large, there is 
e political or currency stability, where the rights of private capital 
much less regarded and where sometimes, as soon as the borrowing 
ntry has received the money, the charge of exploitation may be 
. against the lenders? I think’, said Lord Brand, ‘we must put 
ou it of our heads the idea that there will be any very large amounts 
} private money directly available at Pe from creditor countries 
de t-developed countries ’. 
- it is not-only the point of view of the investor that has to be 
dered. Professor Lewis says in his Gold Coast report: ‘ Foreign 
mis unpopular in all countries which are or have been in colonial 
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. Does freedom from colonial status produce a different attitude 
oO mind? There is really not yet sufficient evidence on which to base 
a firm judgment, and experience varies considerably from one under- 
eveloped country to another. India and Pakistan, for instance, adopt a 
tty rational attitude to foreign investment. Burma and Indonesia, 
on the other hand, have created conditions highly discouraging to 
oreign investment. In a recent report on Indonesia to the Foreign 
cy Association in New York, Professor Mills ‘of the University of 
esota, who has made a study of south-east Asia, says that Indo- 
ans have an intense fear and suspicion of foreign capital. They 
eve it is synonymous with exploitation and suspect that its investment 
| lead,to the loss of their independence. 
_ Two other criticisms are sometimes heard. on is that foreign 
private investment works too much for the export trades and too little 
domestic consumption. The other criticism relates to profits which, 
alleged, are drained away for the benefit of-another country. To 
Lewis again, he says that, though the foreigner i is often content 
smaller profits than the domestic investor, ‘all private capital 
ied in under-developed countries expects to make large profits 
ner it be domestic or foreign ’. He goes on to say that what matters 
pea is not how large they are but how much of them go out 
q he country, in which the money is invested. For profits which are 
ed in a country raise the general standard of living. I agree 
m when he says that there is no reason why foreign capitalists 


‘0 offer opportunities for economic expansion. 
ther criticism, that foreign private investment too often tends 
the export market only, is dealt with by Ragnar Nurkse, 
esi out that any investor—domestic or foreign—is attracted 
vu | Which have the best markets, and there is no question 
eloped countries the export market is generally a far 
‘pro position for capital than the domestic market, in 
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al international agency such as the International Bank need do. Before 
: commits his investment to foreign” 


ess expansion and it is judged by straight business tests. It has no - 
cal, ideological, or specially humanitarian objectives such as might — 


from funds which have been subscribed by a =e of countries to 


> This would seem to cover a large part of the under-developed — 


“not automatically reinvest their profits in a country which con-" 
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where the foreign ‘and domestic investors have worked closely oath " 
both Indian and foreign capital support the export market. — kee 


_ Theoretically there is no reason why they should not have both kinds - tp) 
of foreign investment—autonomous and direct; but for those under- —_— 
developed countries which have a scheme for breaking through thes "3 


vicious circle of poverty, autonomous international investment would 
seem to offer practical advantages. I am no devotee of economic plan- 
ning for its own sake; but I am convinced that the basic problems 
of under-development will yield only to some formal apportionment 
of resources and that is the essence of planning. And the most obvious 
advantage , of autonomous international investment over direct private 
foreign investment is that it can be used by the receiving country for 
a specific piece of economic planning. There is a further point which 
I would add on my own account, for it is not stressed by any of the 
authorities I have mentioned. It is that autonomous international invest- 
ment, or the loans of impersonal international. agencies, avoid, or at 


' least mask, the creditor-debtor relationship. And it is this which so 


exacerbates nationalist feeling. Furthermore, they are not exposed to 
the criticism that they serve primarily the needs of the lender country. 

_The under-developed borrowing country, in fact, feels a real sense 
of freedom, and (I hope) an equally real responsibility to apply autono- 
mous international investment to the greater good of-the greatest 


number of its people. Which brings me back to Nurkse’s warning on the , 


difficulties and temptations inherent in a low-income economy if it sets - 
out, by means of foreign aid, to raise the rate of capital formation 

within its own borders. These may be summed up as the temptation to 

spend as you earn and to ignore the need to save—which applies to 

countries as much as to individuals. Everywhere, even in the most 

advanced societies, the saving habit is the practice of the few. Nurkse 

points out that in the United States twenty-five per cent. of the popula- 

tion—the higher income groups—account for almost all the personal 

Saving and investment, and that seventy-five per cent. of American 

families save virtually nothing; not because they are too poor to save~ 
but because their wants are stimulated by the example of consumer 

patterns set up by the men and women of the top twenty-five per cent. ~ 
Professor Nurkse argues that this kind of ‘ keeping up with the Joneses ’ 

can equally be applied to international economic relations. 

Everywhere in the under-developed countries the ‘ demonstration 
effect’, as Professor Nurkse calls it, not only affects voluntary personal 
savings but also makes it politically more difficult to use taxation as a- 
means of compulsory saving and to resist demands for government 
spending on current account. But probably the strongest pressure to 
spend additional income in under-developed countries comes from their — 
remorseless increase in population. Indeed, for most of them it is a 
race against time, in which foreign aid (in whatever form it is received) 
can help but cannot provide a final solution of the difficulties of a 
chronically backward economy. Real and permanent capital is generated 
at home, and the first step towards releasing human energy for capital 
construction at ‘home is greater efficiency in food production. 

Just as food accounts for nearly all personal consumption in a poor 
country, so the struggle for food absorbs most of man’s energy. Im- 
proved agricultural methods would conserve much of the human energy 
which could then be turned to other uses. This is an investment of real 
resources and the condition of its effectiveness is that the highest 
possible proportion of the saving shall be withheld from current con- 
sumption and retained for investment. If, in addition, autonomous 
foreign investment is available and is prudently used, that ‘circular 
constellation of forces’ upon which I began will have been broken, and 
the pattern of capital growth and formation will take steady and 
recognisable shape.—Third Programme 


The B.B.C. Quarterly 


THE SPRING NuMBER of The B.B.C. Quarterly (Volume Nine, Number 
One) is on sale from tomorrow. It contains an article on ‘ Broadcasting as 
the Ally of Reading’, by B. Ifor Evans, Provost of University College, 
London; ‘ Writing a Radio Serial’, by Edward J. Mason; ‘ The Topical 
Programme in Television’, by Christian Simpson; ‘The Word and the 
Picture in Broadcasting’, by Geoffrey Moore; ‘Comparative Musical 
Studies on the Air’, by Eric Blom; ‘ International “Town Forums ”’, by 

enis Morris; ‘ The B.B.C. Measurement and Technical Receiving Station 
at Tatsfield’, by H. V. Griffiths; and ‘The Presentation of Technical 
Information ‘to Broadcasting Engineers’, by J. W. Godfrey. The B.B.C. 
Quarterly (2s. 6d.) is obtainable from the B. B.C. Publications Department, 
35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1, or from the usual newsagents. 
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All communications should be addressed to the Editor of Tue LISTENER, 
Broadcasting House, London, W.1. The articles in THE LISTENER consist 
mainly of the scripts (in whole or part) of broadcast talks, Original contribu- 
tions are not invited, with the exception of poems and short stories up to 3,000 
words, which should be accompanied by stamped and addressed envelopes. The 
reproductions of talks do not necessarily correspond verbatim with the broad- 
cast scripts. Yearly subscription rate (including postage): £1 4s. sterling. 


_ Shorter periods pro rata. Subscriptions should be sent to B.B.C. Publications, 


- 35 Marylebone High Street, London, W.1, or to usual agents 


The Art of Biography 


R, DUGGAN is to be congratulated on his lively bio- 
graphical sketch of Harold Godwinson, better known to 
schoolboys as King Harold, which he gave on the air as the 
first in a series of ‘ Portraits from the Past’. We publish 


this talk, with illustrations from the Bayeux tapestry, on another page. 


It is surprising that so much should be known about the character of a 
statesman who died nearly 900 years ago. Of course the difficulty in 
trying to tell his story in the modern world is that words like patriotism 
and nationality then had not much meaning: only human emotions and 
the art of land warfare have remained little changed. In such a series of 


biographical sketches speakers must necessarily limit themselves to the 


essentials or the significant aspects of their subject’s character: it is 
an essay in the gift of compression. But then all historical writing— 


and certainly all good journalism—requires the exercise of that gift. 
Two-decker or three-decker biographies tend to become tedious, how-’ 


ever attractive the subject, however wide the materials on which the 


authors draw. Who except other writers looking for plums to plunder 


read the big biographies of Disraeli, Gladstone, Salisbury, or Joseph 
Chamberlain from cover to cover? At any rate that is why expert 


_ biographers like the late Philip Guedalla and Roger Fulford have stuck 


rigorously to the one-volume biography. 


Apart from the question of length, another problem that faces the 


biographer is what proportions he ought to allow to the background 


of his subject. Some biographers take the view that they must first put — 
the picture in its setting. Thus a life of Richard Coeur de Lion requires 


a fifty-page chapter on the Crusades, a life of Napoleon needs first an 
essay on the French Revolution, a book on Nelson involves an excursus 
on the science of naval warfare in the eighteenth century. Some readers 
naturally grow impatient with this treatment and argue that on the 
first page of the book they should be given the date and circumstances. 
of the subject’s birth and on the last page the dates and facts about his 


death and funeral. But then a biographer dare not assume much know- 
_ ledge in his reader. Or dare he? After all, the reader of a book on, say, — 


Dickens or Thackeray may, one supposes, have read at least some of 
their novels, otherwise why should he want to read their biographies? 
Thus the biographer may surely be excused from summarising all the 
plots. A line must be drawn somewhere between a bingsephy and a work 
of reference. 

Another question is how much emphasis a biographer is remit to 
put on the private life of his subject. “The indiscretions of biographers’ : 
said Sir George Lewis, ‘ have added a new terror to death’. Yet what 


sells a biography, as often as not, is new light om the private life— 


which generally means the sex life—of the subject. We now know, it 


it to be hoped, all there is to be known about the sex life of Ruskin, 


Carlyle, Dickens, and Thackeray. And although it is no doubt gratify- 
ing to the more liberal outlook of the middle classes in the twentieth 


century to realise that these Victorian giants were, after all, human 


beings, it is arguable whether the peccadillos or deficiencies of such 
great writers had any profound influence on the nature of their work. 


Indeed, without being stuffy, might it not be said that the Victorian 


biographers who concealed or glossed over the private lives of their 


subjects were not so wrong after all? Maybe a future generation of 


biographers will in fact show a swing of the pendulum, and we shall 
have biographies of Nelson or of Napoleon, for instance, in which Lady 
Hamilton and Josephine are reduced to their proper proportions—which 


were probably smaller than the average reader js ips to think, 


\ 
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acein broadcasts on ‘the Soviet Note 


On Aprit 1 (which some commentators could not fans from pointing! 
out was All Fools’ Day) Moscow radio broadcast the text of the 
Soviet Note to the west saying that the Soviet Union was ready to 
discuss Soviet participation in the North Atlantic Treaty. ‘The Note 
first proposed that the United States should participate in the proposed - 
Soviet security treaty for Europe. The suggestion that Russia should join - 
Nato was greeted by many western commentators as a ridiculous though | 
clever manoeuvre—timed prior to the French National Assembly’s — 
debate on E.D.C.—and also to exploit public anxiety about the hydrogen | 
bomb. At the same time, however, many western commentators thought 
it would be a mistake to reject the Soviet proposals out of hand. On > 
April 3, Moscow radio quoted articles in Pravda and Izvestia, which — 
complained of what they called the summary rejection of the Soviet — 
proposals by the United States. ‘ This hasty action’, said Izvestia, can 


_be explained by the ‘fear of world opinion which is known to be 


persistently demanding the great ‘Powers to take definite steps towards — 
a relaxation of world tension’. Deutschlandsender radio broadcast a4 


speech by Mikoyan at the Party Congress in east Germany, in which 


he stated: 

One can hardly overestimate the importance of yesterday’s Soviet Note 
to France, Great Britain, and the United States ... This Note eliminates 
the two serious objections against the collective security treaty which 
were made by the three Western Ministers at the Berlin conference. The 
acceptance of the Soviet proposals on this question would cause a 
fundamental détente in the international situation . . . and doubtless 
facilitate a speedier solution of the German question as well. - 


Before the publication of the new Soviet note, Moscow broadcasts” 
gave tremendous emphasis to the Soviet proposal for European security 
put forward at the Berlin conference, and contrasted it with the ‘ policy 
of strength’ which, it was said, both Mr. Eden and Mr. Dulles were 
relying on in their ‘desire for Anglo-U. S. world domination. Mr. Eden 


had maintained his ‘ stubborn objection ’ to the Soviet Proposals, which © 


were ‘enjoying ever-growing popularity in Britain’, and this had 
led correspondents to suggest ‘ widespread differences between Eden 
and Churchill in their attitude towards Russia’. 

From France, the left-wing Independent Franc-Tireur was quoted as 
calling upon the western governments to take seriously this ° astonishing 
right-about-turn *. But, it went on: 


The Soviet Union should be reminded that the Atlantic Pact was 
drawn up to safeguard its members, all of whom share a common 
heritage of democracy and individual freedom. It will also have to be 
pointed out that this pact implies undertakings such as control, inspec- 
tion of forces, and of joint command—all of which the Soviet Union 
has previously rejected. But Mr. Molotov is familiar with the Treaty 
which he proposes the Soviet Union should enter. Thus if the offer 
signifies that Stalin’s successors are ready ito grant more liberty to 
their people and accept control of armaments, who toa would not 
rejoice? 


The right-wing Tndepevidesd Le Monde was quoted as follows: 


The moment has certainly not come to believe that a fundamental 
change has taken place in Soviet policy ... It must be admitted, however, 
that Soviet diplomacy is evolving and giving ground and thus appear- 
ing readier to conciliate. Why not, then, consider the offer seriously ? 


From Switzerland, the Zurich newspaper Tat was quoted for the 
following interpretation of the Soviet Union’s motive: 


The aim is to restore the old war-time alliance against Gosia, 
Whatever shape or form Soviet policy may take . . . it has the single 
aim of eliminating Germany for all time, if necessary at the high price 

_of compromise with the Western Powers . . . There is only one alliance 

-which would be deadly to Russia—that between Germany and the 
United States. This is the nightmare which has caused Soviet Dat 
to make its present ‘somersault. 


The first reaction of The New York Times was quoted ; as hsaaa 


The change of front is bewildering, but be sure it is not intended ake 
_ joke. It is as seriously meant as the Russian switch to and from the Hitler 
regime in the first years of the war. , . . The first aim of the proposal ; 
obviously to provide the coup de grace to the E.D.C.... The 
Note is delivered to the allied governments, but it is addressed to public 
opinion, just now agitated by new fears of the hydrogen b 
is. keying her sapee) not only to the esac of Euro 


TREES AGAINST THE DESERT 
RIcHARD St. BARBE BAKER recently organised an expedition to the 
‘Sahara to discover if this ‘immense wasted area’ might be reclaimed 
to give food. ‘ During our journey across the Sahara’, he said in a talk 
in the Home Service, ‘ we talked with people who had lived in the desert 
ail their lives and some of them remembered hillsides which had been 
covered with trees forty or fifty years ago. We came to where we could 
actually see the desert burying the last bit of cultivated land and where 
the people had been trapped in a point of the forest surrounded by 
_ desert on all sides. We watched them harvest their millet as the sand 
was blowing in and piling up over the ground where they had reaped. 
We talked to the people, and they told us that the chiefs had forbidden 
_ Marriage and the women did not want to raise children for certain 
_ starvation. 
_ * Over a 2,000-mile front, the desert is steadily invading food-bearing 
lands along the Equator. Of all the equatorial countries, only Nigeria 
seems to be holding its own, and this is due to the wise system of 
_ feaving at least eight trees 
in every acre of farm land. 
This is an ancient tradi- 
tion in those parts, wisely 
supported by the British 
administrators, and the 
Nigerians grow their 
ground-nuts and _ other 
crops mostly in the shade, 
or protected by soil-im- 
_ proving trees which keep 
the water - table ‘high 
- and provide humus and 
_ minerals through their 
leaves to maintain the 
quality and structure of 
_ the soil. In Algeria the 
French took their first 
_ Step in a programme of 
_ reafforestation by planting 
frees on the mountain 
; sides on the southern 
f ‘slopes of the Atlas moun- 
_ tains, looking out on the 
_ Saharan waste. Later, they 
_ introduced new methods of soil fixation best adapted to the physical 
_ and human conditions of the country. In their endeavour ‘to attack 
_ the root of the evil they placed obstacles in the way of the waters that 
used to rush down the hillsides carrying away the top soil. They 
employed a scientific system of banquettes—terraces with little banks 
running horizontally along the slopes and descending in steps down the 
hillside. Along the little banks they planted fruit trees, such as apricots 
_and figs, so that the roots could fix the soil. In between the banks the 
ground was used for growing grain or other food. The steeper sides of 
_ the mountain are all planted with trees, while lower down on the more 
gradual slopes the ground is used for fruit production. Although they 
~ have spent millions of pounds, this is just a drop in the Saharan ocean 
of the greater reclamation. 
_ * An overall scheme for the large-scale desert reclamation will have 
to be worked out by all the nations concerned. It will be necessary, first 
_of all, to stop the advance on all fronts by forest barriers, and we 
shall have to use every means that science can offer. The latest dis- 
very of subterranean rivers and lakes will enable vast stretches 
uf desert to be afforested. 
_ “As a first step it is essential to stem the advance of the desert on 
ne food-bearing lands of equatorial Africa, and extend the tree barrage 
ng put up against the desert by the Nigerians. Over much of 
orial Africa it will be sufficient to protect the existing forest from 
invasion by nomadic farmers and check the ravages of the 
goats and camels which follow in their wake. An example of 
1 co-operation along these lines may be witnessed in the 
ake Chad, where the British and the French are co-operating 
extensive forest reserve which may range for 300 miles to 
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iSurf-board racing off Bonidi beach, ‘Sydney 
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stop the sand from drifting into the lake. In such a case it is only 
necessary to proclaim the area a forest reserve to prevent further 
incursions both by shifting cultivations and the animals, which prevent 
natural regeneration of the forest. ; 

“If this idea is extended eastwards, in time a green front—a barrier 
of trees—will be established against the invading desert. If man is to 
live, this desert must be conquered, and the means of conquering it is 
the planting of trees’. 


BODY-SHOOTING THE BOOMERS 
* Surfing ’, said MICHAEL BLAKEMORE in a Home Service talk, ‘ started 
in the early 1900s when some boys at Manly Beach noticed a lithe, 
brown body some distance from the shore playing among the waves 
as happily as a porpoise. Instead of fighting the waves and resisting 
the battering of the surf as they had been doing, this figure seemed 
to have made friends with it and was harnessing the waves to carry 
him to the beach. The 
first surfer turned out to 
be a young South Sea 
Islander, Tommy Tanna, 
who had emigrated to 
Australia and brought with- 
him the surf skill of his 
people. One of the boys 
who was watching Tommy 
Tanna that day was 
Freddie Williams. He was 
very impressed and he 
determined to learn to surf 
himself. Others followed 
his lead, and when a small 
band had been formed 
they decided to try their 
new skill on the really big 
waves that break far out 
in the deep water, what 
we call the boomers. This 
was the beginning of Aus- . 
tralian body-shooting. 
‘ There are a number of 
different ways of shooting 
the waves. I think the easiest way is on a short, inflated, rubber surf- 
board called a surfoplane, which you can hire at the beach for sixpence 
a half-hour. Except in an enormous sea, when ordinary surfing is 
impossible, the surfoplane is rather frowned on by good surfers. 
‘To be out in a big sea can sometimes be a terrifying thing, especially 
_if- you are alone; the waves have tremendous proportions near to, and 
the troughs between them are like dark valleys. You feel completely at 
the mercy of the swell. Even among small waves, if you are alone, the 
swelling of the sea, never still, has something threatening about it. 
‘The most stylish form of surfing is done on the big, hollow, wooden 
boards, on which you balance upright. These range from fourteen to 
twenty feet long, and they require a high degree of skill and physical 


- condition to manage. The standing up part of it is no mere showing off; 


this is the only way of managing the nose of the board, which must be 
kept above water, otherwise it dives. On one of these surf boards it is 
possible to catch the wave green fifty yards or more before it breaks. 
The board runs down the front of the oncoming wave like skis down 
a hill, and is pushed at speed towards the beach. 

‘The most spectacular way of catching big waves is in the open 
boats in which the surf clubs compete at carnivals. These have a crew 
of five—one to steer, four to row—and they have to make their way 
through the breakers, go round some buoys placed out to sea, then make 
their way back to the beach again, propelling themselves home on the 
back of one of these pounding rollers. A few seconds mis-timed and 
they either miss their wave altogether or have the whole force of it, 
tons and tons of water, smash on top of them. 

‘But the most popular and typical way of surfing in Australia is 
body-shooting. It is the cheapest and can be the most satisfying sport 
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in the world. All you need is a bathing costume, no board, no paddles, 
and the beach is free. And it is comparatively easy to learn; any strong 
swimmer can pick up the knack in a few weeks. I learnt body-shooting 
from my father, who is a surfer in the rare classical style of Freddie 
Williams. He makes it look as comfortable as rolling over in bed. The 
average surfer beats the water strenuously with swimming when he 
catches a wave; but a good surfer needs none of this. He places himself 
accurately as the big, silent wave approaches, then with a single 
trudgeon kick of the legs and perhaps one arm stroke he gets himself 
moving as the wave catches up with him. Just before it breaks you 
can see him suspended through the wave like a fish in a tank. Then 
there is an explosion of white, and the surfer shoots down the front 
of the wave clear of the foam from the waist up, travelling at maybe 
thirty miles an hour. The right wave will land him high and dry on 
the beach. A good surfer does not so much ‘ride a wave as make love 
to it. It is as though for a few moments he had become one with the 
wave, plummeted the evolutionary scale, and re-united with mother sea’. 


PROGRESS AT CHANDIGARH 

‘On the hot, empty plains to the north of Delhi a new city is now 
rising’ . said RICHARD WILLIAMS, B.B.C. correspondent in India, speak- 
ing in ‘ The Eye-Witness’. ‘It’s name is Chandigarh, and six months 
ago it was opened by the 
President of India as the 
new state capital of the 
Punjab. The State needed 
a new capital, because the 
old one, Lahore, was in 
the region which went to 
Pakistan when the Punjab 
was divided by partition. 
The hill station at Simla, 
which the Indian authori- 
ties chose as a ‘temporary 
capital, was no substitute. 
It was perched away in 
the high hills, remote from 
the problems of the plains. 
The main point in its 
favour was the temperate 
climate, but this, too, 
tended to divorce the ad- 
ministration from _ the 
people. 

“ Chandigarh was to be 
a fresh beginning, a brand- 
new capital worthy of the 
long, proud history of the 
Punjab. Four well-known 
architects, two French, two British, were called in to design the city, 
with le Corbusier as planner in chief; and within the limits of 
£12,000,000, the total cost, they were given complete freedom to. design 
and plan as they chose. With them were a group of young Indian archi- 
tects and engineers, a devoted team, who have been completely absorbed 
in the creative opportunity before them. ‘ 

“The first bricks were laid barely three years ago; and there were 
doubters then who questioned whether the city would ever take shape. 
There were others who were reluctant to face*the summer heat of 
the new capital after the beguiling climate of Simla. These doubts 
have been resolved, and building in Chandigarh has gathered 
momentum. During my recent visit the change that had taken place 
since I was last there twelve months before was striking. The rough 
track along which I previously approached the site was now a wide, 
tarred road; trains ran into the new railway station; whole streets of 
houses were occupied; Ministers of the State Government were in 
residence; and children made their way to spacious new schools. 

“ Among the civic buildings, priority has been given to the High 
Court, so that litigants need not make the long journey to_Simla-to 
plead their case. The building, an airy structure with an overhanging 
umbrella roof, quite new to India, is nearing completion, and the 
judges are expected down in October. Their six houses are ready. So is 
the Technical College, and guests are already staying in the modern 


first-class hotel. Sixty tube wells provide all the water. the city is likely 


to need for a long time. All this has been done without disturbing the 
natural amenities of the site. Trees have been carefully preserved, and 
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Secretariat building in the new capital of the Punjab, Chandigarh. To. give protection from 
the'sun, windows and doors are set back from the facade 
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more will be planted soon under a landscape-gardening programme 
which is an essential part of the scheme. In its first phase, Chandigarh 


is planned to accommodate 150,000 people; but there will be room ior 
another 500,000 when the present plan is sp 9 


PASS ME THE BICARBONATE 


CHRISTOPHER SERPELL, B.B.C. Washington correspondent, described 
this dinner in ‘ Radio Newsreel*: ‘ What was unusual ’, he said, ‘ was 
not the dinner but the smorgasbord, or hors d oeuvres, that went before 
it. Whether they were explorers only at heart or explorers in actual fact 
the 750 people present were offered a genuine series of gastronomical 
adventures. Seventy-nine different sorts of local dainties had been 
sent in from all parts of the world by members and friends of the 
Explorers’ Club, and were displayed for sampling on a long table. Thus 
the Arctic specialist could vary his usual diet with fried termites from 
the Belgian Congo, or pickled ricebirds from Indo-China, or marinated 
rattlesnakes from the Florida everglades; while the man just back 
from the equatorial rain forests could try such Polar dainties as seal 
and walrus. meat, boiled blubber and filleted Arctic catfish. 

“Personally, I did my best to sample the best and the worst of all 
parts of the world. First, let me record my failures in appreciation. 
Venezuelan alligator eggs are about as Seis as and a good deal 
tougher than the crumpled 
ping-pong balls which 
they resemble. Dried For- 
mosan minnows could 
fairly easily be reproduced 
with a wisp of transparent 
plastic and a touch of fish- 
glue. Spotted flower - fish 
from Indo-China is the 
fishiest thing I have ever 
tasted, and Louisiana 
swamp-hare must be the 
rabbit’s poorest relation. — 

‘On the other hand, 
smoked whale from Nor- 
way and smoked reindeer 
from Lapland are both de- 
licious, and all the better 
when garnished with 
Arctic cranberries and a 
wonderful golden berry 
from Lapland, called 
Jordtrun. Smoked baby- 
lamb leg from Greenland 
is another dish for the epi- 
cure. And then, sweeping 
across to Central Asia, I 
Nena the stomachs of Mongolian wild boars quite excellent when 
braised in herbs. North American Indian pemmican tasted like a delicate 
savoury mousse (no pun is intended there). Octopus from the South 
Seas, stewed in its own ink, is tender and aromatic; baked Pacific shark 
and roast smoky mountain raccoon are both good but substantial dishes 
better suited to a main course. An addition to any- dessert would be 
Papaya marmalade from Guatemala, mango jelly from Yucatan, and 
fried coco-nut chips from Polynesia. 

“Of the more bizarre dishes I found that marinated diamond-back 
rattlesnakes recalled the ordinary eel prepared in the same way. There 
was a rush on the fried termites, which disappeared before I could 
reach them. But there was no rush at all on a group of 1,000-year-old 
eggs from China—their venerable, mildewed shells and their black- 
jellied i interiors were left reverently untouched. 

‘The normal dinner that followed these preliminaries was comets: 
of an anticlimax, but it was saved by the richly varied talk that followed. 
Mr. Matthew Henson, now aged eighty-eight, who reached the North 
Pole with Admiral Perry, drank to us a toast in Bourbon whisky 
cooled with a lump of genuine Arctic ice flown in practically from 
the North Pole, and he greeted us in fluent Eskimo. We watched 
films showing how to establish a cosmic-ray observatory on top of a 
volcano in Alaska, and how to be on friendly terms with a tribe of 
Brazilian Indians so primitive that they did not have stone tips or . 
arrow-heads, let alone clothing on their persons. tet ee 
full fed with marvels and delicacies, in search of the ¢ 
carbonate of soda’. i, Se 
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Modern American Writing and Culture 


By ISAAC ROSENFELD 


NE very common conception of American literature of the 

last half-century is that it is completely free of intellectual 

burdens. The American writer is taken for a Philistine, unen- 

cumbered by learning and free of cultural responsibility; he 
writes violently, of violent deeds, and the picture he draws of contem- 
porary life in the United States or wherever he happens to be is con- 
sidered all the more valid for the reason that, not knowing what he has 
to lose, he had nothing to deplore and nothing to hide. This is a mis- 
conception. Not only that: I 
should go so far as to say that 
wherever this opinion is firmly 
held, it serves as a wish-fulfilment 
and a vicarious satisfaction for 
the European writer and intellec- 
tual, whose burdens are, no doubt, 
enormous. The European writer 
who does feel great responsibility 
to the culture which surrounds 
him, must envy the ease of life 
and art of the writer whom he 
imagines to be free of such 
obligation. 

But enough of this. Somewhere 
short of the opposite extreme— 
and I will not pretend that 
American literature of the last 
fifty years is primarily philo- 
sophical or contemplative — in 
nature—lI believe a connection is 
to be found between American 
writing and the values and beliefs 
of American culture. And by 
American writing I mean not only 
the substance of what is said but the style, the characterisation, the ex- 
pression, the very technique. I should say this connection holds in every 
case of importance—in the case of Stephen Crane, Theodore Dreiser, 
F. Scott Fitzgerald, Ernest Hemingway, Thomas Wolfe, and William 
Faulkner, to name only a few. And that is not to mention the poets. 

It is a commonly held opinion, and as far 
as it goes a sound ore, that American literature 
is the literature of experience. Some realists 
like James T. Farrell, who work in a narrow 
range, have contented themselves with fidelity 
to the life of a single class; but the deeper 
practitioners of realism have felt obligation 
greater than the one owed to mere fact. They 
must lay bare the whole moment of experience 
as it occurs, and reveal the thought and emo- 
tion of their percipient character, and not alone 
the ,objective world in which these characters 
move. In fiction, this has been carried out on 
a romantic impulse. The unit of human 
psychology is always the character in action, in 
full involvement with his world. He is always 
someone on the move, exploring his experience, 
pushing to its outermost limit, and, even as it 
destroys kim, crying out for more. The work 
of Thomas Wolfe affords a notable, though 
exaggerated and adolescent, example of this 
tendency; or let us express the American hero’s 
encounter with the world through the image, 
* which may be familiar to all, of the violation 
of Temple Drake in William Faulkner’s 
Sanctuary. The mere actor, the mere observer 
(in Henry James these two were often equated) 
are inadequate to the demands of this impulse. 


Stephen Crane (1871-1900) 


mately to destruction. (‘ All stories’, 


Ernest Hemingway (6. 1898) 


It is no longer the case that the hero, like Lambert Strether, comes to 
experience to see and to learn, nor are his activities, as they once were, 
preparatory steps which lead him to the revelation of the meaning of life. 
In the more recent movement in American fiction, the hero’s highest 
activity has come full circle, and verges once more on the passive: the 
career of the modern American hero is often best described by the way 
he is overcome, violated and devoured, his life serving as the human 
sacrifice to experience, the implacable god. 

So it is a little short-sighted to say the obvious thing about 
American literature. It is certainly the literature of experience; but 
it goes so far beyond the merely vivid encounter and the mere fidelity 
to events. It treats simultaneously the two sides of the empirical span: 
experience is what is seen, what is learned, and the difference such 
knowledge makes to the subject; but 
it is also the force of attraction and 
coherence which brings him always 
deeper and deeper into the world, to 
the point of peril and beyond, ulti- 


re | 


says Hemingway, ‘end in death’.) 
Experience at last becomes a sort of 
Indian divinity, an avatar of Shiva, 
the preserver and terrible destroyer. 

I should like to name Stephen 
Crane as our first initiate in this 
mystery. He did not draw upon 
experience (which would have been 
sufficient for mere realism, as it was, 
say, for William Dean Howells and 
Frank Norris). He drew rather on 
the possibility of experience (an 
entirely different matter) and always 
Sere to the full. The Red Badge “ee a 
of Courage is no memoir of the civil val 
is hes is it. a reconstruction of Wiis Papin A) 
events from research and documentation. To be sure, Stephen Crane 
listened to the stories of veterans and read, one must suppose, his share 
of the books. But to pin down his sources is completely to misunderstand 
him. His war novel is something unique, made 
of whole cloth, informed by nothing more 
factual than desire, though it was the first 
realistic account of the civil war. It must be 
read as an invitation which Crane, with one 
hand, wrote to himself, as though this were the 
world of action and great events calling him 
forth, while with the other he recorded the 
bravery, not of ordinary courage but of plain 
imagination, with which he met the summons. 
It is no imitation, but, if you please, a forgery 
of experience, perfect in all its details. 

But experience always has this character for 
Crane; it is always a summons to take the step 
beyond the adequate and the factual, to expose 
himself more than realism demands. Not only 
had this twenty-year-old boy never been to 
war; even the account he gives of poverty and 
degradation in Maggi, his ‘ domestic’ novel, is 
also overdrawn, as far as his fund of know- 
ledge goes, though he at least had some 
acquaintance with these elements in his New 
York bowery days. The forgery of experience 
balances the account; what he has not drawn 
directly from life, he creates in imagination, 
to learn from his own powers. But, again, his 
object is not merely to secure faithful repre- 
sentation. It is the same as it is in the war 


novel, to attain cae limit, the extreme; fidelity to face's is incidental asa 
motive, though he never fails to satisfy its most stringent demands, But 
it is a romance of truth which he is first of all bent on creating, and the 
truth has value not, as in realism, when the word corresponds to the 
thing, but when the word anticipates the truth, as for Crane it always 


does, even when his writing, in point of time, comes after the - 


historic fact. 


Tke Impatience of Stephen Crane 

Stephen Crane was an impatient man, and often in his impatience 
he substituted the deed for the word, pushing himself into the heart 
of events about which he had not yet written (though this is the normal 
procedure, it seems a reversal for him). His war reporting, and the 
stories based on his adventures as a war reporter, are the result of 
this impatience, and, as may be expected, they are among his poorest 
things, a departure from his true style. And if The Open Boat, based 
on actual occurrence, is one of his greatest stories, the experience on 
which it was drawn was at least that of shipwreck. His life and his 


art were one, and his death at twenty-eight was his last work of art, 


the last deed in his romance of action; he created it, hastened it, 
sweated out its approach and became, when he lay cold, that which 
his striving had always moved toward: action exemplified in passivity 
and endurance, the subject become the sacrificial object to his own 
experience. 

There is an altogether different example in the work of Emest 
Hemingway: the reduction of language to simple terms describing 
action, the use of rhythms based on actual speech (though in their 
degree of stylisation departing quite a distance from the spoken word), 
and the assumption that emotion exists only when it is expressed in 
action. On the basis of this assumption a character’s life can be, 
presumably, rendered completely through the observation of his actions 
and the report of his speech. 

_ But for all that Hemingway comes at us as the outdoors man, the 
exponent of muscularity and action, I would interpret his style and 
his whole- manner as a withdrawal from experience and not, as I do 
Crane’s, as a headlong rush to the encounter. The first element in his 
withdrawal is his method of understatement. The technique is the 
result of a calculation: given a point of great stress, it will best be 
communicated to the reader by withholding language. Words, at such 
moments, are bound to fail; rather than risk banality, he often leaves 


a blank. The reader, coming upon this blank, fills it in from his own - 
knowledge; the passage is sustained, and its strength, presumably, ~ 


heightened. But if this passage actually is sustained, it achieves its 
strength only as a special effect; this effect may be successfully pro- 
duced once, twice, a few times at most. With repetition’ it breaks 
down and the underlying calculation obtrudes. Eventually, one comes 
to feel cheated and overworked: the filling in of the blanks has all 


_ along been our doing, we have been tricked into taking over some of 


the author’s burden, at those points, particularly, where experience 
makes its strongest demands on him. 

These points are not hard to isolate; they are the moments of 
emotional strain, when the rise in the action must be accompanied 


by an intensification of meaning. Here language is on the spot, it. 


must convey essences; the very heart must be shown and it must be 
felt. To resort to the behaviourist strategy at such a moment is_to 
deny the climactic structure of art; unless the level of action is trans- 
cended, no climax is possible. Hemingway is aware of the require- 
ment, but he meets it only half way. By suspending language, by leav- 
ing a blank, he trusts that the reader’s sympathy, carried along as it 
has been until this point by the narrative of action, will not fail him 
now. In actual fact, he may be right; the pace he maintains is all 


important, and as it is fast and smooth we may not notice the jarring 


along the way. But a careful or a second reading is sure to reveal it. 
His prose is sparse and lean, and this is its beauty; but there are 
also many bare patches where nothing registers, and the effect is 
Tuined. 

This is more than a failure of rhetoric; it seems to me that his 
whole philosophy is at issue. Its basic assumption, that the descrip- 
‘tion of behaviour can render experience in full, he gets, with a few 


_ twists of his own, from an old precept of Henry James, with his 
‘insistence on full rendering and vivid representation, his preference 


‘for acting it out, and his warnings against the platitude of mere 
statement. Yet James. constantly makes statements,-mere statements, 
too: the ‘ central intelligence’ of his novels speaks in a loud, rich: 


Voice. “Hemingway's is either silent or winded. In such a story as 


_to the characters, observing or participating in the ction. | 


Sec are no more than two or three sentences 


to show that the method can be followed to the letter, I fail | 
the point of this story; and the acclaim with which some ‘of. our bet! 
critics, such as Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren, have oy 
it, seems to me an act of extraordinary generosity—from beginning ‘to 
end, they are at work filling 1 in an enormous blank. — “ 
- The point of climax in all composition is the point of realisation: | 
_ here, Henry James’ voice always rang out. And necessarily so. Though 
he himself was often deficient in striking the heart of things, he never 
failed to show the way and to insist that this must be done. He was, 
in other words, unfaithful to his own precept. The rest is silence; but 
_the moment of realisation is the moment of full utterance. To rely, 
as Hemingway does, on silence, is to refuse the occasion of experience; 
‘not to meet its challenge, but to hope that the reader will do so = 
his own. The underlying philosophic assumption may, perhaps, be 
traced to William James. His theory of emotion, which he worked 
out together with the Danish psychologist Lange, places the emotion 
after the response. The stimulus results in bodily action, and it is the 
bodily action which causes the felt emotion, not the other way round, 
as we ordinarily assume. We are sad because we weep, and frightened 
because we run away: the release is instantaneous; the recognition, 
the emotion itself, comes later. This may well be true, but it is fatal 
to take it literally for the purposes of fiction; then it reinforces the 
predilection for the active, and causes us to forget that sometimes 
the highest action is passive, or passion itself, ee feeling suffered 
and endured. 

Undoubtedly the predilection for the active voice ond the render- 
ing of experience in terms of action are dominant traits of American 
literature. Little wonder that this is so, our history having been, in 
its brief span, violent and full of changes, and our basic reflexes of 
thought running, as it were naturally, in this direction. The writer of 
fiction need not be a philosopher, influenced by pragmatism in its. 
Several varieties to go a long, if unconscious, way toward the same 
goal of interpreting the world through his action upon it. From none. 
of our novelists can one derive anything even remotely like the prag- 
matic definition of truth in terms of operational consequences, so dear 
to William James and John Dewey, nor the social perspective of George 
Herbert Mead, which deduces all of mind and self from the func- 
tions of society. And yet the parallel is more than an adventitious 
one. Philosophy itself is a response to the national experience, 
and its response is necessarily based on a number of unexamined 
assumptions, within an unquestioned perspective. ‘The action per- 
spective in American life is such a generic one, as yet ‘not fully 
comprehended within that life. 


Heminives: s ‘Withdrawal’ ; ’ : 
- But there are kinds and varieties of ction dither frolic one 
another in impulse, value, and direction. I have tried to show that two 
of our novelists, for whom the life of action is primary have a world 
of difference between them; that Hemingway's characteristic engage- 
ment with experience must, "from the point of view of Crane’s fiction, 
appear as a withdrawal. Of the two, Hemingway holds, I should think, 
a more central position with respect to the broadest assumptions of 
American thought. Stephen Crane’s position is more difficult to 
assimilate to American philosophy. It may well be that, just as the 
philosophy of experience. implicit in his work is more radical than 
Hemingway’s, so also would its explicit formulation carry one beyond 
the boundaries of pragmatism which can be drawn around Heming- 
way. I would say that Crane’s position is an anticipation of existential- 
ism, particularly in its pushing towards extremes of action and of 
suffering as a means of disclosing the nature of experience and of the 
experiencing subject. This actually brings him closer to modern French 
thought than it does to our own, though American pragmatism and 
Sartre’s existentialism have more than a few points in common, el se 
But it is certainly a suitable attitude for Stephen Crane, Crane, and in 
itself another extreme, to stand in advance of thought. He was ; not a 
careful thinker; he was—let us face it—no thinker at all, and d had : 
cavalier ‘attitude toward intellectual subtlety, as have : 
our writers. He leaped ahead, and let thought overtake - would. 
faze to me we he nt Je cought up mad ha | 


all began, very quietly, about six weeks after Stalin died. 
_ The pioneer, the heroine of the new movement, was the Leningrad 
| poetess, Olga Berggoltz, who, since she started the. ball rolling, 


ssible fun at ideas which only a year ago were sacrosanct. In an 
; e in Literary Gazette she made a passionate appeal for a return 
to humanity in Soviet poetry, and, with this, went a fierce attack 
those who had banished it. She did not mention Zhdanov, of 
: she contented herself with attacking the pundits who had been 
y carrying out the Zhdanov line. In her article she described 
~ how, with a number of other poets in Leningrad, ‘she had been sud- 
denly brought up standing by the reactions of the audience after a 
reading of their verses. “ Now please read us something lyrical! ’, 
ey called out, and the cry was taken up. Miss oe was 


ial ‘went Dukiich the whole year’s issue of four separate 
rary magazines—only to discover that not one of them contained 
single lyric poem dealing with love or any human emotions. This 
ac le her think. ‘In a great many of our lyrical works’, she concluded, 
> most important thing is lacking: humanity, the human being. I 
*t mean that human beings are not presented at all. Indeed they 
human beings of all types and professions; we are confronted 
bulldozer and steam-shovel operators; we are confronted with 
rticulturalists—often well, sometimes brilliantly, described. But they 
are all seen from the outside; and the most jmportant thing of all is 


‘world, to the ‘countryside. . 


then went on to discuss the cause of the coldness of post-war 
_ lyric poetry in the Soviet Union. And she blamed above all those 
7 critics who make an outcry about pessimism and decadence whenever 
expresses a mood of irresolution or uncertainty, ‘ or, God forbid, 
his sorrow at, let us say, parting from his beloved ’. And even if such 
9ses into introspection are allowed, she continues, by a sort of 
written law they have to be cancelled out immediately, or offset by 
a confident: assertion, ‘such as, for example, the jilted lover's -over- 
- fulfilment of the hay-making plan’. — 
_ This, as I have said, was the beginning; and Olga Berggoltz should 
~ not be forgotten because, later on, much bigger guns took over the 


a pF 


assault. Of course, she was not alone. Otherwise her article would 


- have been printed in the official Literary Gazette. Things were 
dy beginning to move behind the scenes. But if anything had gone 


E t is ‘sa I call her the heroine of the movement. 


. Atmosphere of P cosliancy * 

She was soon followed by others: the peasant poet, Tvardowski, 
particularly outspoken later in the year about the general atmo- 
of sycophancy. He was answered back pretty sharply, which 
ed the existence of a conflict. And it was not until the autumn 


g all at once. There was an All-Union Conference of Young 


de. movorde play or-novel and a revival of the idea of a writer’s 
The poetess Vera Inber declared roundly. that nobody 
g modern poetry any more—because it was so bad. All 
hasis on machines and construction, instead of on the people 
the construction, was pernicious and false, she said in effect. 
; o the defence of Tvardowski, and then went on to rate the 
contemporary critics. She illustrated her meaning by 
by no means improbable story about a critic discussing 
ique of the lullaby. ‘ In bourgeois societies’, this genius wrote, 
F children to sleep; but in our society it wakes them up’. 
-witt something very obviously in the wind, came Ehrenburg’s 
e October arene of Znamya (The Banner). This article, 
owec 1 manner, answers to a reader’s questions— _ 


aes EDWARD CRANKSHAW 


_ has blossomed into a gay and high-spirited critic, poking irre- 


lacking in our poetry—a lyric hero wath, an individual relationship to’ 


g it would have been Miss Berggoltz who would have suffered. 


that things really started happening, and then they started - 


at which Konstantin Pastovski called for a rejection of the © 


. Déar- Young Engineer of Leningrad ’—was in effect a profession 


_ of artistic faith; and in the course of it, and for the first time since the 


war, a Soviet writer spoke about the duties and responsibilities of 
the artist in terms that make sense to the artists of the west. 


Tate to Self 


Ehrenburg announced that-he stood for individuality and trueness 
to self. He said that in spite of their miserable environment and the 
fact. that their society was doomed, many western writers between the 
wars had been very good indeed—better, really, than their colleagues 
in the Soviet Union. He confessed that Soviet literature still had a 
long way to go, but one day, he declared, a new Pushkin, a new 
Tolstoy, would be born. He drew a curious parallel between the in- 
hibiting uncertainties of both the Soviet and the western writer: the one 
found creation difficult because society was changing so fast, the other 
because of the ever-present sense of doom. Then, on a more prac- 
tical level, he attacked, as Berggoltz and Inber had done before him, 
the contemporary preoccupation with dams and canals and textile 
factories. He asked critics not to complain if this or that novelist - 
omitted: from his work a description of constructive labours on the 
Volga-Don canal: if they want to complain, he said, let them attack 
those writers who simply perform to order without any inner com- 
pulsion. Again and again, he came back to the absurdity of ordering 
artists to perform specific tasks; and, by implication, he compared the 
post-Zhdanoy era unfavourably with the pre-revolutionary era. ‘In 
pre-revolutionary times ’, he said, 

a writer's life was not easy; and in Chekhov’s letters there is some 

mention of how the editor of this or that newspaper or magazine 

would order a story from him. But even the most impertinent editor 
would draw the line at suggesting to Chekhov the subject of his story. 

Can one imagine Tolstoy being ordered to write Anna Karenina, or 

Gorki being ordered to write Mother? 

His réaders, his fellow. writers, could all too well i imagine it.. 

Then Ehrenburg went on to speak of inspiration: 
An author is not a piece of machinery. An author writes a book 
not because he knows how to write, not because he is a member of 
the Union of Soviet Writers and may be asked why he has published 
nothing for so long. An author does not write a book because he 
has to earn a living. An author writes a book because he finds it 
necessary to tell people something of himself, because he is ‘sick’ 
with his- book, because he has seen people, things, and emotions 
that he cannot help describing. 

This article, in spite of the greater freedom already accorded to 


certain individuals, must have -hit Ehrenburg’s readers like an- ex- 


plosion. For seven years most rigorously, and less rigorously for a good 
deal longer than that, the Kremlin had made a point not only of 
suggesting subjects but also of prescribing in detail how those subjects 
were to be treated. There was no help for anybody who ignored these 
prescriptions: the only thing to do was to obey—or, like some, like 
the most impressive (I instance the novelists Leonov and Sholokhov, 
the poet Pasternak), remain silent. Ehrenburg himself knew just how to 
obey. The most gifted journalist in the Soviet Union, he is also a 
novelist and he qualifies as an artist in words. He would have been 
in his element as an eighteenth-century lampoonist selling his pen to 


the highest bidder and lifting scurrility to the level of art. But there 


is only one bidder in the Soviet Union: the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party. Ehrenburg has served this master faithfully, 


changing his line, as required, to suit the exigencies of the moment. 


And that is why this declaration of faith, which contradicts every- 
thing that has been officially taught for nearly a decade, was bound 


to have a forcible impact. 


“I decided to publish these notes on a writer’s work after long 
doubts’, he concluded. ‘ Of course there is much that is debatable in 
them ... I asked myself: is it time to raise questions connected with 
the writer’s work? It seems to me that it is time ’. Everybody knew, of 
course, that it was the Central Committee of the Party, not Ehrenburg, 


.. 


they were moving very fast. He 


with technical ‘problems. You heard language used on the stage, he 
said, which could be understood only if the spectator had in his 


had simply been put up to start things moving. Within a aikaca 


Servants of Society 

There have always been, and always will be, exceptions to the rule, 
but it is generally true to say that Russian writers as a whole are 
happy to think of themselves as servants of society. The idea of 
the artist responsible only to himself has never flourished in Russia; 
and I have no doubt at all that in the Soviet Union today, even 
were there no censorship and the writers were as free as air, any 
individual who seriously set out to undermine faith in constructive effort 
and social progress would get into trouble with his colleagues: he 
would be accused of conscienceless frivolity. But it is one thing for a 
writer to identify himself with the aspirations of the society in which 
he lives and quite another for him to be told in detail by the politicians 
and the bureaucrats just how he is to set about doing this. 


The. Zhdanov line, roughly speaking, required that literature should - 
_ be harnessed directly to the government machine. And this require- 


ment carried deeper implications than might at first sight be apparent. 
The writers of the Soviet Union were required not only to pamphleteer 
for the state, to which they owed everything; they were also required to 
change their very natures, to deny their human qualities and to identify 
themselves with a wholly imaginary race of shining beings who could 
do no wrong: stern, purposeful extroverts to whom self-doubt and 
inner conflict were unknown. 


The writers were expected to deal with these phantasms as though 


they were real people. They did their best; or most of them did. Some © 
were defeated and fell silent, or took to political journalism. But most of 
them adopted the formula and produced a dreary sequence of works 
in which good—communism, the New Soviet Man—invariably 
triumphed over evil—the remnants of the capitalist ideology. The con- 


clusion was so foregone, had to be so foregone, that it hardly seemed — 


worth the struggle. And the puppets were so unreal that the conflicts 
required for drama.could not be squeezed out of their plaster figures. - 
If Anna, who was good, dauntless, confident, and utterly true-blue, 
was to quarrel with Ivan, who was all that too; if there were no class 
differences, no political differences, no ideological differences at all; 
if they were identical dummy twins, then there was nothing ‘they 
conceivably could quarrel about except, for example, the correct method 
of milking a cow. On all other things they thought and felt as one; 
in the only possible way, in the way sanctified by the party. In other 


- words, they did not think and feel at all. They did not exist. And 


so to make a drama their creator made them quarrel about milking 
cows. if 


Degeneration under Zhdanov Prohibitions 


_ Thus had Soviet literature degenerated under the Zhdanov pro- 
hibitions. And this was the state of affairs behind the ferment, first 


hinted at by Olga Berggoltz, officially formulated by Iya Ehrenburg, 


and finally revealed at the October Plenum of the Union of Soviet 
Writers. This was the state of affairs which enabled the dramatist Mik-. 


_ halkov to declare at that congress that there was a fundamental falsity 


about Soviet drama, that the audience had become accustomed to seeing 
“action which departs from the truth of life, from the real diffi- 
culties, misfortunes, joys, and sorrows of living Soviet people’, that 
it had even been encouraged to believe “ that the divergence of dramatic 
literature from reality is almost compulsory’. There were heroes, he 


Said, who either do not love at all, or who only appear to love and 
_ appear to suffer for a moment if their love is unrequited. All the © 


problems of everyday life had vanished from the stage: the com-_ 
plications of domestic life, children, house-hunting, earning a living, 


‘and material well-being. And if these problems were ever allowed to 
appear it was.only to show how vulgar and anti-social people who 
_ thought about such things must be. He was echoed by the dramatist 


Boris Lavrenev, who attacked once more the overloading of the drama 


pocket a glossary of technical terms. In one play, large tracts of the 


dialogue consisted of nothing but excerpts from textbooks on the oil 


industry, and there was not a live thought, a human impulse, a flicker 
of movement, a trace of development from beginning to end. And 


$0 on. 


These, and similar speeches, opened the flood-gates. Even the 


. 


hich had decided it was time; that Ehrenburg, as so often before, : 
_ plainly from the heart. 


“novelist politician, secretary-general of the Union of Soviet Writers, and| 


_ not approve in detail of all that had been said by individuals, it was. 


» the Catalogue of Additions is twenty-eight years in arrears: and the useful- 


With the Commission's work. = Hae 


compl dram 
pee boldness, experiment, S 
This session took place under the Sinioneeeee of Fadevers the! 


a member of the central committee of the party. When Fadeyev 
himself spoke he left no doubt that even though the party might 


deeply concerned about the state of literature and had decided in some 
degree to give the writers their heads. He had to go more carefully than 
the independent members. Changes there had to be, but, of course, it 
was the writers and critics who had erred in the past—and the ‘pub- 


-lishers. They would all now mend their ways and show greater responsi- 


bility. It was not for Fadeyev to say that the unfortunate situation 
in which they found themselves was due solely to the Zhdanov decrees. | 


Above all, he was concerned with rehabilitating writers who had fallen 


by the wayside; He was very hard on critics who hit a man when he was. 


down. He had discovered to his horror that certain highly gifted writers. 


had been virtually black-listed because of single errors of judgment. 
This practice, he said, must cease. Of course, he said, we must point 
out the mistakes of our comrade. We must chen help him to overcome 
them. But the idea of consigning a talented writer to the outer dark- 
ness because of mistakes in detail must be anathema. He gave in- 
stances, speaking warmly of the novelist Grossmann, who had recently 
taken a heavy beating. He asked also for the revival of the works 
of certain dead writers, such as Afinogenev, which were now boy- 
cotted for unorthodoxies which were no fault of theirs; because when 
< had lived their thoughts had reflected the needs of the time. 


Ateaces’ on Cobioniae m 
And so it goes on. There are attacks in increasing caenBeet on 


every kind of censorship. Criticism is looking up. Soon, allowing for 


a longer period of gestation, novels should also be looking up. The 


_Writers are being allowed once more to contemplate and record life 


as it is lived. It is not going to be easy. Many fears have to be over- 


-come. Fadeyev was particularly hard on the publishers, | who, when 


all is said, have only been trying to protect themselves from the wrath 
of the party. After he had spoken there appeared in Literary Gazette 
an article attacking a certain publishing house of a specialist nature 


and calling it an obstacle to progress. ‘The trouble’, the writer said, 


“is cowardice and reinsurance’. These, he said, are the principles on 
which the publishers work : 

(a) That books which contain any new ideas, unfamiliar to the 
editor and the director or (heaven forbid) any disputable principles 
should not be published. 

(b) That writers whose books have at any time been criticised in 
the press were to be excluded and if against probability their books 

_ had to be published, then to suppress the author’s name. 

(c) To publish mainly books which had already been ‘ approved’ 
and were not subject to criticism. 

- (d) To publish the works (even if they were bad ones) of only : “ese 
authoritative writers, whom few would dare to criticise. 

(e) In general to publish as little as possible and thus enjoy a 
peaceful existence. 


That was the situation as outlined in Literary Gazette when the log- 
jam started moving. There is still opposition to the new freedom. Cer- 


- tain figures are finding i it necessary to emphasise the need to go carefully. 


“It would be wrong’, said Soviet Culture, ‘to suppose that creative 


_ freedom unties the hands of the artist and does not lay upon him 


Corea pont oblignooet’s Nevertheless, the present is exciting. =§_— 
--- ——Fhird Programme — 


The Fourth Report (1949-1953) of the. Standing Commission on ‘Musdéins 
and Galleries, published last week by the Stationery Office (price Is. 6d.) 
refers to the position at the British Museum as ‘ profor 

through lack of money and of staff. Seventy-thousand books are not 
catalogued; thousands of volumes of newspapzrs cannot be made available 
because there is no one to sort them: in the Department of Manuscripts 


ness of ‘one of the. greatest libraries in the world’ is being seriously 
affected. ‘In the British Museum’, the Report declares, * we have a unique 
national inheritance and its preservation and maintenance . . . sho 
given high priority amongst the claims on national expenditure” ‘The 
Report deals with twenty-one national museums, galleries, and libraries, 
England, Scotland, and Wales; and expresses the hope that the Treasury’ 
Purse strings may be more widely opened to enable progres. to be i y: 
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tried to drag their sledges. 


_ haps in the hope of bartering 
At last, even 


@ 


RIL 8 1954 


officer serving under Captain Richard 
Collinson*,H.M.S. Enterprise—one of the ships 
sent by the Admiralty to look for Sir John 


_ Franklin. Curiosity made me search for further 


information about that long-forgotten voyage, 
and from facts collected from many sources 
I put together the story I am going to tell you. 

Captain Sir John Franklin, R.N., sailed in 
May 1845 in command of two ships, Erebus 
and Terror, manned by officers and men chosen 
for their exceptional fitness and skill. Their 
object: to prove the existence of a North-west 
Passage. They were going to sail from east 
to west and they confidently expected to be in 
the Pacific Ocean the following year. They 
were last seen and hailed by a whaler in Baffin 
Bay. After that, they were. néver seen alive 
again—save by Esquimaux. In Victoria Strait, 
a stream of pack ice moves slowly south, driven 


__ by prevailing currents, and as it passes King 


William Island the titanic ice blocks converge, 
forming a sinister, arctic spider’s web for ships 
that venture into its track. A little further 
south, the Victoria Strait meets a series of 
navigable channels that lead into the Pacific 
Ocean. Franklin guessed that if he could reach 
those waters his problem would be solved. 
Instead, in September 1846, his ships sailed 
into the ice trap. Nearly two years later, the 
ice grip had closed even f 
tighter. Provisions were run- 
ning out. Much of the tinned 
meat brought from England 0 50 
was found to be putrid. The 
men who had left England 
confident of success and buoy- 
ant with health were now 
turned by the dread disease of 
scurvy into feeble invalids. 

Sir John Franklin met a 
merciful death in June 1847. 
The responsibility then fell on 
his two captains, Crozier and 
Fitzjames. They decided by 

spring 1848 to abandon the 
ships, and with 103 other sur- 
_vivors they started on a hope- 
less attempt to reach safety. 
Already half-starved, they 


were loaded with per- 
sonal belongings, carried per- 


with the Esquimaux for food. 
the sledges had to 
. The two cap- 


tains wrote and signed a brief 
_fecord of what had happened 
e it in a cairn. Then, 
the western shore of 


Y interest in the North-west Passage was first aroused’ by 
the discovery among old family papers of a faded journal, 
written in pencil in the Arctic more than a hundred years 
ago by a forbear of mine (Lieut. Parks), then a junior 
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Discovery of the North-west Passage 
| By MURRAY PARKS 


of the Great Fish River. One by one they dropped down dead as they 
walked. Years later, it was proved by the position of their skeletons 
that some of them had traversed the last undiscovered link of the 
North-west Passage and so achieved the object of their voyage. 


Meanwhile, in England, the authorities had 
delayed in taking prompt action. The first 
official search was not sent until 1848. In the 
next ten years thirty-nine expeditions threaded 
the polar labyrinths. No plans had been made 
before Franklin left to follow him in the event 
of disaster overtaking his expedition, so it was 
like a game of arctic blind-man’s-buff. The 
Government spent more than £1,000,000, but 
not one official expedition succeeded in finding 
the missing ships. Of all these, the one which 
stayed longest on arctic service and came 
nearest to success was that commanded by 
Collinson. It consisted of two ships, one H.M.S. 
Enterprise—in which my grandfather served— 
the other H.M.S. Investigator, under Com- 
mander Robert M’Clure. 

These two ships sailed from Plymouth in 
1850 to enter the arctic from the western 
side of America, that is, via the Pacific Ocean, 
the opposite direction from Franklin’s expedi- 
tion. Admiralty orders were on two counts 
quite specific. The two ships were not to 
separate. The object of the expedition was ‘ to 
find Sir John Franklin and his companions, not 
geographical research’. By one of those typical 
mischances which dogged all the search ex- 
peditions, the ships did become separated 
during a gale, just after entering the Pacific by 

Magellan Strait. They never 
met again. Collinson’s ship, the 
Enterprise, was the faster, so 
he framed orders for M’Clure 
to be picked up at Honolulu, 
arranging for a rendezvous at 
Cape Lisburne in the Bering 
Strait where a depot ship was 
stationed. He omitted to cover 
the contingency of M’Clure 
getting there first. M’Clure, 
however, feared that Collinson 
might take the depot ship and 
leave him in its place. He 
made a dash from Honolulu to 
Bering Strait by a shorter but 
more dangerous route and 
arrived fourteen days ahead of 
Collinson. At the ice gate, 
M’Clure assumed that Collin- 
son must have gone ahead, and 
although the captain of the 
depot ship urged him to wait, 
M’Clure insisted on going on 
alone. He slipped through the 
fast-closing ice barrier and by 
September the Investigator 
was sailing through an undis- 
covered channel (Prince of 
' Wales Strait) which directly 
connected by Melville Sound, 
already explored from _ the 
Atlantic end. M’Clure had in 


f 


fact discovered a second Nori sucee Pivase’ He was anidbis to AEs 
through it, however, for an impenetrable stream of pack ice barred his 
way. After a most gallant attempt he was forced to take refuge in ~ 
Mercy May. By the spring of 1853 his outlook was similar to that of 
Franklin’s men five years before: provisions running out; scurvy spread- 
ing. M’Clure and his men faced starvation. 

Had M’Clure waited for Collinson, the two ships in mutual support 
might well have shared the discovery of the North-west Passage and 
found Franklin’s ships as ‘well, for Collinson nearly did so alone. 
Collinson, after a year’s - delay, followed in M’Clure’s track, re- 
discovered the passage (Prince of Wales Strait) independently, where he 
found a message from M’Clure reporting his good fortune but giving 
no clue to his future movements. In the spring of 1852, Collinson 


_sent out exploring sledge parties. One of them succeeded in reaching 


Melville Island ‘and actually crossed M’Clure’s tracks. M’Clure was 
making a similar journey from Mercy Bay. The search party was led | 
by Lieut. Parks, and his sledge journal proved, years later, how 
narrowly the two parties had missed each other. Had they met, how 
different the result of the expedition might have been! That journal - 
was the one which led me to unravel this story. 

_ Collinson then gave up hope of rejoining M’Clure and turned east- 
wards. He navigated the Enterprise through the narrow, dangerous 
shoals of Dease and Union Strait and, without knowing it, he was 
sailing straight towards the object of the search. In Cambridge Bay, the 
Enterprise wintered within sledging distance of the remains of Franklin’s 
expedition. Here he met Esquimaux who tried to tell him, by signs, 
of two ships that had been wrecked off King William Island. But the 
only interpreter was with M’ Clure in the Investigator and the 
Esquimaux’ signs were misunderstood. Collinson turned back—it is said 
‘that his reason for doing so was that the coal loaded i in England was 
short of what was intended. 


Meanwhile, M’Clure and his party met with the one single occasion — 
- in this history of misadventure when a rescue party arrived in time. A 


message left by M’Clure under a sandstone rock on Melville Island 
had been found by a party from an eastern expedition. M’Clure to his 
grief was forced to abandon the Investigator at Mercy Bay and he and 
his crew were brought home a year later in other ships. The news 
of their safety and their discovery of the North-west Passage had 
already been brought to this country in October 1853. The fame of 
M’Clure rang round the country. It seemed to the Government that 
Franklin’s work was now done, and certainly he and his comrades 
must all be dead. To continue the search would be a waste of the 
mation’s time and money. 


_ In January 1854, Sir James Graham wrote to inform Lady Franklin 
that the names of the officers and men of Erebus and Terror would be 


removed from the Admiralty’s books the following March. It was some 
days before she was well enough to reply, then she wrote: ‘. . . the 
decision is presumptuous in the sight of God, as it will be felt to 
be indecorous, not to say indecent, in the eyes of men’. She, and many 
others, contended that to call off the search while any ‘doubt remained 


- Bay Company, reported the first news of the fate of the Franklin 


Ristia, and the Sy ae view siti In pin ba 18 
a young Edinburgh surgeon, Doctor Rae, employed by | 


expedition. It brought the first shock of the sheer horror of that fate 
into the atmosphere of official disagreement which prevailed in Eng- 
land. Doctor Rae described the bodies of thirty-five persons discovered 
by Esquimaux near the Great Fish river. ‘From the mutilated state” 
of many of the corpses, and the contents of the kettles, it is evident’, 
he wrote, ‘that our wretched countrymen had been driven to the last | 
resource—cannibalism—as a means of prolonging existence ’. . 

Lady Franklin immediately pointed out that, even if the Esquimaux 
were truthful, only thirty-five men had been accounted for out of 129, 
and that the others might be still alive. | 

There were reports now arriving from the Crimea to “distract the 
public from the arctic tragedy. And when M’Clure and his men arrived 
home expecting to be acclaimed for their discovery and the ordeal 
they had survived, they found their countrymen were, perhaps naturally, 
more concerned about the soldiers dying in thousands below the forts 
of Sebastopol. Nevertheless, on behalf of his officers and crew he 
addressed a memorial to the Admiralty claiming the reward for their 
discovery. When, in the following year, a Select Committee was 
appointed by the House of Commons, Lady Franklin wrote claiming 
precedence of discovery and performance for her husband. The Select 
Committee, however, reported in favour of M’Clure. There was no 
certain proof, they said, that Sir John Franklin had discovered a 
North-west Passage. The committee awarded £5,000 to M’Clure, and 
£5,000 to his officers and crew. M’Clure was promoted and knighted. 
Collinson got no official nop ena for the services rendered by his 
ship the Enterprise. 

There the story might havé ended as far as the official investigation 
was concerned, but what ten years of official search had failed-to do 
Lady Franklin succeeded in doing privately. She spent the rest of her 
dwindling resources on buying and equipping, with the help of private 
subscribers, a small screw steam yacht called the Fox. She offered the 
command to Captain McClintock, one of the most skilled arctic ex- 
plorers. In the spring of 1859 the ‘document left by Crozier, Franklin’s 
captain, was found in the cairn on King William Island, that one 
corner of the arctic seas which had never been fully ‘examined. 
McClintock returned a national hero. For bringing home the only 
authentic details of Franklin’s death and the fate of his companions, 
he was knighted. The Universities of Dublin, Cambridge, and Oxford 
conferred honorary degrees, the City of London gave him its Freedom. 
Jane Franklin now had the proof she longed for that her husband was 
indeed the discoverer of the North-west Passage, and that he probably 
knew it before he died. The reward had already gone to M’Clure, but 
‘the Government voted £2,000 towards a monument to Franklin and 
his men. Look at it, if you are ever in London’s Waterloo Place. 

—Home Sa 


- Rudyard Kipling a as a 1 Sociologist 


By NOEL ANNAN nae 


SK people for a word to describe Kipling, eat they will 
probably choose ‘imperialist’. Most of us still think of him, 
when we put aside our childhood memories, as a kind of 
Hegelian antithesis to Pates and the aesthetes. But this 

strident geranium, as red as a map of the colonies and a startling 
‘contrast to the green carnations of the "nineties, is really a nich more 
peculiar and original plant. . 

Kipling did indeed react against the prevailing ideas of his time, 


but far more radically than is usually realised. He approached life as a 


sociologist: yes, a sociologist, and what is more, a modern sociologist. 


_ The critics have forgotten that he was not only a contemporary of Max 
_ Beerbohm and Wells but that, shortly after he began to write, the first 


thunderbolts in the revolution of the study of society began to fly from 


the hands of Emil Durkheim, Max Weber, and Vilfredo Pareto. Of 


course I am not suggesting that Kipling was influenced by these eminent 


. sociologists. But I think that the same — which forced them to 


_ society—from the way we greet a lady to the way we 


“they threw stones at the temple. They did not ask— e 
cubed in society, Weber Went on to comer how di 


construct an entirely new model of society made Kipling regard 
humanity not just in a different light, but with totally different assump- 
tions from those of any Victorian or Edwardian writer of fiction. 
These assumptions resembled those of the inventors of the new 
model of society. They began, as inventors do, by smashing the old 
model to pieces. They rejected utilitarianism and positivism, 1 
from which the old model was made. They set up the as 
the idol and dethroned the individual; they showed that a large part of 
human behaviour is. neither rational nor irrational but : 


a 


they invented a new kind of fact, a social fact, and they denied 
the kind of facts which natural scientists discovered were alone si 
for building that temple of truth in which positivists 


were false or suicide wrong. 
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and “economy of the country in which they flourished. Durkheim 
nalysed suicide by seeing which groups constantly had the highest 
ers and deduced that one important factor was the degree to which 
_ the individual was integrated within his group—he saw him as a bolt 
peer might snap if the nut of the social group held it too tightly or 


y- 

_ Next door to the positivist temple, Durkheim erected another shrine. 
This was Society itself—society, that is, seen not as a Hegelian 
eects abstraction, but as a system of social relationships which 
_ inspired those feelings of solidarity and integration in the individual 
_ which he was able to express through a variety of social rituals. Thus 
a ritual—taking off one’s hat to a lady—which to a positivist was 
_ explicable only in terms of some long-forgotten social custom, became 
in the eyes of the new sociologists a necessary and useful action which 
‘satisfied many needs, such as a desire for courtesy or dislike of 
_ embarrassment. The new sociologists did not try to fill the gap which 
the old left. They blew up the bridge and built a new one. 


| The Novelist’s Gaze ‘Fixed on the Individual’ 
__ The new sociology was born on the Continent but passed almost 
unnoticed in England, where all parties were willing to trust to reforms 
_ and which was wealthy and stable enough to take time over them. In 
_ England the old theory of society largely persisted because the doctrine 
of progress appeared to work. And of course writers of fiction were 
unaffected. They began with individuals—they might set them in 
_ relation to God or nature or to the social code or to politics; or oppose 
individuals of one class to those of another—but the novelist’s gaze was 
- fixed on the individual. And even if you argue that no full individual 
was created in fiction before Henry James and that characters were 
types set in a given society, English society was so solidly established, 
_ its boundaries and topography so firmly fixed and accepted, that no 
writer was ever forced to consider why society still continued to hold 
together. 
' But Kipling was forced to consider it. For, unlike his fellow authors, 
_ he was not born in England nor did he begin to write there. He was 
_ born in India and belonged to one of the many societies, each with its 
_ Own conventions and morality, which flourished on the sub-continent. 
_ This was Anglo-India, and the picture which Kipling painted of it in 
__ his first four volumes is that of a society which is politically, nervously, 
Spiritually, and physically on the edge of a precipice. None of the con- 
_ ditions of life resembled those of England. Here, nature was incon- 
_ ceivably hostile. The pitiless sun spread famine; the rain floods; and 
_ cholera, fever, reptiles, and wild beasts brought death. Death was 
-always at a man’s elbow: Anglo-Indians in remote villages met 
_ regularly to prove to each other that they were still alive. The only 
4 flowers, the hateful marigolds, were symbols of heat and death. Love 
was almost impossible in such a climate. Young men slaved to save 
_ money to bring out their girls from England: either they died them- 
selves or the girl succumbed on arrival, or their children were the 
victims of a careless native: as often as not the girl in England had 
long forgotten them. So they turned to other men’s wives. Yet what 
romance could blossom when everyone knew to the last rupee every- 
~ one else’s income and prospects? Anyway, in this world one could 
_ easily propose to the wrong girl in a dust storm. Those who married 
_ fretted their hearts out as their wives pined in the heat of the plains, 
or they sent them to Simla—to the scandal and adultery which boredom 
breeds. And what was there to talk about? In this world there was no 
, no music, no books, no possibility of a salon. In this world marriage 
Sm a man’s efficiency i in his work. 
then cast a cold eye upon their work: the work of govern- 
g India. In England, government, whatever its faults, achieved results 
-did it in India? Come to Simla and see the high-ups entirely lacking 
fa iat knowledge of Indians which they need to govern the 
. Come to Simla and watch their wives placing their fancy-men 
‘Secretariat. How could one administer justice in a country 
: witnesses to a murder can be bought for a few rupees? Indeed, 
ere such a thing as justice—was it not merely imposing on 
a morality which their religion and customs made incom- 
? When the English imposed their culture in addition to 
when ey sent missionaries to a village, even worse resent- 
1 followed on both sides. 
ipo Mr. Somerset Maugham regard these early 
but cocky and callow. I think they misunderstand 
E Miokns is posing:, what prevents such a society, 
ly and externally, from going over the preci- 
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pice? Kipling answered; religion, law, custom, convention, mortality— 
the forces of social control—these hold society together and. impose 
upon individuals certain rules of behaviour which they break at their 
peril. Conventions enable men to retain their self-respect, to live 
together under the. most appalling circumstances; and as a corollary 
punishment must fall on those who break the conventions. And this is . 
the reason why so many of Kipling’s stories are concerned with scenes 
in which the individualist, the eccentric, the man who offends against 
the trivial rules of the club, is tarred and feathered with gleeful 
brutality. To Kipling this is right: for if the offender is not brought to 
heel, society will suffer. 

Kipling is not interested whether the customs and morality or religion 
are right or wrong. For him this was almost (though not, as I shall 
show, entirely) irrelevant. The old sociologists such as Comte and 
Spencer laboriously proved that humanity was becoming more scientific 
in its thought, and that religion was perishing. Kipling denounced these 
old frauds in a story called The Conversion: of Aurelian McGoggin. 
In India, he declared, God and souls exist because the morals, culture, 
and assumptions of the Indians are based on their existence. They are 
social facts. And talking of facts, Comte’s Humanity bore no relation 
to the raw, brown, naked humanity which surrounded Kipling. Kipling 
understood the social significance of religion far better than his great 
contemporary Sir James Frazer. Writing in the afterglow of evolution- 
ary theory, Frazer saw religion and magic as a kind of primitive science 
which tribesmen employed and which would ultimately vanish, because 
untrue, as modern knowledge spread. Kipling, on the other hand, like 
Weber, is not concerned whether or not religion is true: for him religion 


‘is a social cement, a way in which men express their aspirations and 


find solace for their frustrations. There are many gods, and men 
change them and discard them, as Weland Smith discovered and as 
Krishna warned his fellow deities in The Bridge Builders. Religion 
is one of the facts that are given. 

Kipling was aware that this spelt a hard life for the individual, 
who is forced to learn how to accommodate himself to his environment. 
Knowledge is the clue to success—knowledge of what is as opposed to 
the dream of what might be. How is such knowledge acquired? 
The answer, is that society provides man with teachers; and here we 
come to the second part of Kipling’s sociology, what I would call the 
doctrine of the in-group. An in-group by definition implies cosiness 
and protection from the outsiders who want to invade one’s privacy: in 
a sense it creates individuality by differentiating its inmates from the 
rest. Some in-groups are involuntary, such as the family and the school; 
others are of man’s choosing, his craft or his profession. Each teaches 
men the rules by which society is governed, and each simultaneously 
will protect him after he has been initiated into its mysteries. The 
involuntary in-groups prepare man for life in society, and for Kipling, 
as for all Victorians, the family is overwhelmingly important. He him- 
self was devoted to his parents and to his sister and he referred 
to the four of them as the Family Square. The term is masonic; 
the family is the great protector against a hostile world, and the 
fountain of love, decency, and the eternal virtues. How closely Kipling 
thought the well-being of the family was connected with the good of 
society may be deduced from one of the most dreadful sentences he ever 
wrote. When that paragon of virtue, the Brushwood Boy, returns to his 
ancestral home, his mother, wishing to spy out his intentions as regards 
marriage, takes him aside: ‘ They talked for a long hour as mother and 
son should, if there is to be any future for our Empire’. 


e 


In-group of the School 

Then there is another involuntary in-group, the. school, in which 
Kipling emphasises the impersonal nature of the education which the 
in-group provides. In Stalky and Co., the self-conscious, laboriously 
taught ideals as expressed in Prout’s jaws on house-spirit and games 
are ridiculed: the instinctive education which boys give each other is 
glorified. The Regulus ode acquired meaning only when the boys see it 
enacted in the form of a moral conflict in the school. The voluntary 
in-groups re-emphasise this lesson and they also teach a new one. 
They teach that inner discipline and application are needed if a man 
is to master his craft. They teach the lesson that knowledge is to be 
found in the practice of the craft and not in books. They also teach 
the lesson that esoteric knowledge comes only to those who value it for 
its own sake and not for the worldly success which it brings. 

There is one last lesson which man has to learn and on which 
civilisation "era that is the knowledge of the Law. Kipling was 

(continued on page 614) 
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NEWS DIARY 


Wednesday, March 31 

Soviet Government sends Note to Western 
Powers 1n which it suggests joining Nato 

Chairman of U.S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion denies that the hydrogen bomb ex- 
plosion of March 1 had been ‘out of 
control ’ 

Heavy fighting continues for Dien Bien Phu 
in Indo-China ° 


Thursday, April 1 

The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh 
leave Australia 

The Foreign Secretary speaks in the 
Commons about the new Soviet Note 

Marshal Juin, Commander-in-Chief, Allied 
Forces, Central Europe, is relieved of all 
his French military functions by the 
French Government 


Friday, April 2 

The ‘Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers and Firemen decide to call a 
strike on British Railways from April 24 
if the British Transport Commission does 
not put forward proposals for a new wage 
structure 


Proposals for, increases of road and rail- 
way fares in London are published 


Viet-Minh rebels fight their way into the 
perimeter of Dien Bien Phu 


Saturday, April 3 


Britain, the United States, and France call 
for an early meeting of the U.N. Dis- 
armament Commission 

The Egyptian Revolution Council meets in 
special session after a demonstration by 
students in Cairo against the decision to 
maintain the army regime in power 

Dr. Jagan, the former Prime Minister of 
British Guiana, is arrested 


Sunday, April 4 


French Union troops continue to withstand 
attacks on Dien Bien Phu 


Crowds demonstrate in Paris against the 
dismissal of Marshal Juin 


President Eisenhower and Mr. Eden publish 
messages on the fifth anniversary of Nato 


Monday, April 5 


Commons debate problems of hydrogen 
bomb 


Mr. Dulles, U.S. Secretary of State, tells 
Foreign Affairs Committee of House of 
Representatives about Chinese aid to Viet- 
Minh forces 


British Match Corporation undertakes to 
accept recommendations of Monopolies 
Commission 


Tuesday, April 6 


Chancellor of the Exchequer introduces a 
‘carry-on’ Budget with no major changes 
in taxation 

Lull is reported in fighting for Dien Bien 
Phu 


THE 


One of the pictures released last week of the detonation of the first hydrogen bomb at Eniwetok Atoll in 
the Pacific in 1952. This photograph was taken at a height of 12,000 feet and about fifty miles from the 
explosion. The atoll disappeared completely and a crater was left in the sea bed 
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The Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh leave Australia: the 
royal liner Gothic sailing from 
Fremantle on April 1. After the 
liner had left harbour Her 
Majesty broadcast a ~- farewell 
message to the people of Australia 
in which she expressed the ti- 
tude of the Duke and he for 
the hospitality and loyalty shown 
to them during their two months’ _ 
tour, and the hope that 

would one day be able to visit . 
Australia «again. The Queen and 
the Duke are due in Ceylon on ~ 
Saturday % 


Left: Abbé Pierre, the French 
priest who is well known fer his 
work for the poor and homeless 
of Paris, addressing a meeting of 
the Parliamentary Association for 
World Government at Central 
Hali, Westminster, last week - 
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Above: Colonel de Castries, com- 
mander of the besieged garrison 
at Dien Bien Phu in northern 
Indo-China which thas been gal- 
lantly withstanding the attacks of 
a force of 40,000 Viet-Minh 
troops for over three weeks 


Right: French troops advancing 
under shell fire during a counter- 
attack last week on the perimeter 

. of Dien Bien Phu 


bunding M, Pleyen, French (Minister of National Defence (wearing 
d ‘M_. Laniel, the (Prime Minister, had attended a memorial ceremony 
7 for those killed in the war in Indo-China. The demonstrators were 
‘the recent dismissal of Marshal Juin from certain military posts 


The hundredth” University Boat Race last Saturday was won by Oxford by four-and-a-half 
lengths: Oxford slightly in the lead as the crews neared Hammersmith Bridge 


Left: the 1st Battalion; the Queen’s Own Royal West Kent Regiment marching through 
Maidstone on April 1° dees were given a civic reception to mark their return from Malaya 


< not a Esenedl relativist. True, English and Indian morality w were aecad. 
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ingly different and the English was—as a culture—superior only by vir- 


‘ee tue of greater technical knowledge and power. But above all cultures there. 


exists the Law, which Kipling put in the form of a fable in The Fungle 


Books, but which was to him immensely important. It is those general 
rules of conduct—the keeping of promises, loyalty to friends, bravery, 


etc.—which men of all races and creeds agree are good and which enable 
the English soldier to recognise that Gunga Din is a better man than 


he. Those who break the Law are outside the pale of civilisation. 


This habit, then, of regarding life through the spectacles of a 
sociologist led Kipling to some curious conclusions. Take, for instance, 
one of his best stories, Mary Postgate. It ends with Mary Postgate, 
a lady’s companion and a spinster, regarding a desperately wounded 
German airman who has crashed after dropping his bombs on her 
village. The German begs for water, but Mary Postgate, remembering 
the body of the child killed by the bombs, refuses to give him water and 
watches him die. Kipling before the war had the Germans in mind 
when he wrote of the ‘lesser breeds without the law’. And in this story 


-. he makes it clear that he is on the side of the spinster and that pity 
_ for the airman is sentimentality. Where in modern literature do we 


find such a conclusion echoed? In Le Silence de La Mer by Vercors, 
where a French family refuses to speak to the genuinely friendly 
German officer billeted upon them: 


- would be to weaken the spirit of hatred and disgust which France must 


acquire if she is not to lose her soul. Kipling’s morality is born in 


that Anglo-Indian society which seemed to him to be on the edge of a 


precipice: 
~ occupation. 


it is fitted for a country facing a revolution or enduring 


But Kipling came to realise more and more that even the best 


men could crack under the strain which life imposes. The Great War 


showed him that men, however devoted to duty, could break under 


Portraits from the Past 


to admit the human relationship 


sick minds and sick hearts. ‘Kipling : stil s sands igang eaiaes 
and still pursues with maledictions those who break the code. 
is searching for ways and means of alleviating the burden meipiitige. co 
and women in their folly, and life in its cruelty, create, ways of — 
nursing them back to strength, and for some universal Mamie" mh, as— i 
Freemasonary which will transcend race and creed. | 
To understand Kipling’s sociology helps one, I ‘think, to “aadeee 
stand his-morality; and it also throws light on his conservatism. In this 
country we are accustomed to think of sociologists as reformers. We 
think of the Webbs and a host of social physicians, or we remember 
such notable liberals as Hobhouse. But the sociologist can equally well 
be a conservative. For if his analysis of society is so complete and — 
convincing that every facet of its culture is related to the whole—if he — 


- can show that to change or tamper with one part of society will upset 


the whole system of ‘delicate relationships and functions by which — 
society exists—then the presumption is against reforms, in that the 
reformer will never be able to foresee all the changes which will issue ~ 
from his measures, and is usually a blundering fool ignorant of the 
delicate harmonies and tensions in society, and working on some 


theory which ignores social facts. This is why Kipling opposed the 


liberals at home and the Babu in India. This is why he feared demo- 
cracy and education which meant that people would cut loose from 
the conventions of their class. This conservative sociology was the 
metal out of which he hammered the majority of his stories, among 
them some of his most staggering technical accomplishments. 

But I think that his greatest triumphs were achieved when he laid — 
aside his-hammer and let his gaze travel beyond the workshop and 
wrote The Gardener and The Wish House and Kim. The same 
assumptions about society and the individual are there, but he trans- 
cends them. Instead of a meticulous scheme of action which ‘governs 
ts behaviour of human i we at last see a vision of life. a 

—Third eb age vein 


Harold Godwinson, the Gay Adventurer 


By ALFRED DUGGAN 


SUPPOSE we all have in the back of our minds a picture of 


Harold Godwinson. Harold, the last of the English, the simple, — 


_ straightforward Saxon, fair-dealing, bluff, and perhaps a little 
stupid, entangled by William of Normandy in the sophistries of 


an alien feudal system. That picture has remained in our memories 


since we first saw it in the nursery. The recollection is vivid and con- 


vincing. It is also untrue in nearly every particular. 


This is not to deny Harold’s good qualities. He was ‘a magnificent — 
soldier, a politician fertile in expedient though not far-sighted, a leader 
_ who could make himself beloved. I see him as a type of man more 


_ common in romantic fiction than in history, the type exemplified by 


Rupert of Hentzau. Everyone who knew him knew he was a bit of a 
scoundrel ; 


ioe that everyone hoped he would escape the end he deserved. 


We know very little about Harold the man. He wore the long hair 


and walrus moustache that was fashionable for all Englishmen. Most 
people considered him tall, and if King Harold Hardrada said he was 
a small man who looked big because he sat his horse well, we must 


_ remember that the King of Norway was himself seven feet high. He was 


temperate in eating and drinking, a rare virtue in a period when 


_ eminent men were apt to die of apoplexy at the supper table. For most 


of his life he was a bachelor, faithful to one mistress, Edith Swan 
_ Neck, who bore him five children. In 1064, at the age of forty-two, 


he married another Edith, daughter of the Earl of Mercia and widow 
of King Griffith of Wales, whom he had hunted to his death. It was 
a political alliance, not a love match. In 1066 he parked her at Chester, 


about as far from the fighting as she could be. But Swan Neck was in 


_ his camp at Hastings, and identified his body after the battle. 


One fact about him is well known, and it is greatly to his credit. 
After William had landed it was suggested to Harold that by laying 


waste the countryside he might starve out the invaders; and he answered 


aie 
Be: 


a 


_ that it was his duty to defend England, not to ravage it. How many of 
us remember that in his youth Harold had ravaged part of England 


but he was a rogue of such charm, and such courage,. 
- Harold was hunting slaves in Somerset; though at the age of forty- — 
_ four he refused to ravage a and thus sacrificed a military 


died of the hard: 


mace) 
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very thoroughly indeed? It happened in 1052, when the whole house _ 
of Godwin was outlawed because the men of Dover, subjects of Earl 
Godwin, had attacked King Edward’s Norman friends. Godwin himself 


took refuge with Count Baldwin of Flander$; his son Tostig was 
married to Count Baldwin’s daughter. But Harold and his brother 


Leofwine sailed westward to the Danish settlement of Dublin. There 
they easily recruited nine shiploads of _Vikings; they then invaded 
Somerset and defeated the local levies in a battle near Porlock. As 
they coasted round Devon and Cornwall to make contact with the 


Flemish ships which their father had brought over to harry the Isle 


of Wight, we are told they took many captives. In the eleventh century 


_ Slavery was nearly extinct in Christian Europe; only in Ireland was 


there a flourishing slave-market. I presume that at the age of thirty 


advantage. 

The result of this double naval pressure, unk Flanders and Ireland, 
was the pardon and restoration of the house of Godwin. But they were 
an unruly family, whose hot-blooded atrocities needed a good deal of — 
forgiveness, and it is obvious that St. Edward the Confessor pardoned 
them for fear of their fleet, not because he thought they merited 


- forgiveness. Sweyn, Harold’s elder brother, had earlier been outlawed 
for raping the Abbess of Leominster; then, at a friendly 


conference, 
he murdered his cousin Beorn. This Sweyn, the toughest thug in that 
tough family, shared his father’s exile. But he did not not return to be 


forgiven. For we must never forget that even the most bloodstained 
scoundrels of the eleventh century were Christians. pig: uite 
well that he had a soul, aad ie it ee ie Oe hell fire. 
penance for his misdeeds he set out on pilgrimage erusalem, om, an 
Fae oi the journey shenthete oe 
win, Harold’s fa was not a patriotic Englishman. He rose 
greatness in the service of King Canute, the Dane; and afte 
Cannes deat Rennes Ee ho I 
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married to both Ethelred and Canute. She was the mother of St. 
Edward the Confessor, but she preferred her Danish son Hardicanute. 
There is a pretty consistent record of Danish sympathy in the house of 
Godwin. Harold’s mother-tongue, in the literal sense, was Danish. But 
for many years he and his father served the Norman Queen Emma 
and the Norman-educated St. Edward. It is evident that Harold could 
speak French, for the Bayeux tapestry, a very detailed and realistic 
record, shows him conversing with William and his Norman courtiers 
without an interpreter. 

Before we leave Earl Godwin I should like to recount the story of 
his death. In 1036, Prince Alfred, half-brother to Hardicanute and full 
brother of St. Edward, was invited to 
visit England from his Norman exile. 
In England he was murdered, 
‘mysteriously; though gossip laid the 
blame on Godwin.. Godwin cleared 
himself of the charge by the standard 
Saxon method of compurgation: that is, 
he swore he was innocent, and per- 
suaded various eminent men to swear 
that he was telling the truth. The theory 
behind this was that God would punish 
perjury, and that the guilty would be 
afraid to swear falsely. In 1053, seven- 
teen years later, Earl Godwin, now the 
greatest magnate in the realm, feasted 
with King Edward on Easter Sunday. 
By chance someone quoted a proverb 
about brothers, and the King lamented 
that the murder of Alfred had left him 
brotherless. I suppose that as he did so 
he gave Godwin a nasty look, for 
Godwin at once volunteered that he was 
guiltless of that crime. Once again he 
tempted the vengeance of God, pray- 
ing that if he lied his next mouthful 
' might choke him. Whereupon he took 
a large mouthful, and it choked him. 

, That was Harold’s background: half- 
Danish, French-speaking, serving a 
Norman Queen who supported the 
Danish claimant to the throne. It is true 
that during the reign of King Edward, 
the Norman Archbishop of Canterbury 
was driven from England by an angry 
mob, with Harold’s support. But that 
was a special case. These Norman 
place-hunters were the friends of the 
Queen-Mother, and it is a recurring 
motive in English history that the com- 
patriots of a foreign Queen are espe- 
cially disliked. But Harold was no 
isolationist. For his sole religious 
foundation, the college of secular priests 
at Waltham Cross, he imported a 
foreign head, Adelard of Liége. He made the conventional pilgrimage 

to Rome, His brother Tostig married a daughter of the Count of 
Flanders. It seems that at one time Harold himself was willing to marry 
a Norman. 

That is part of the tangled story of his shipwreck in Normandy, and 
his forced homage to Duke William. It seems that if Harold had kept 
his oath he would have been rewarded with an earldom covering half 
England, and a wife of the house of Rollo. He did not keep his oath, 
_and he is not to be blamed for breaking it. Oaths taken under duress 
do not bind, as the Pope pointed out when he nullified Magna Carta. If 
Harold had ‘repudiated his homage the moment he got back to England, 
Sam public opinion would have supported him. What shocked 

his contemporaries was that he kept quiet about it for more than a year, 

ore William’s suspicion; and made his position clear only after he 
had seized the crown of England. 

For we need not take seriously the story of his election to the 

one. On January 5, 1066, St. Edward died unexpectedly. On 

january 6 Harold was crowned in Westminster Abbey. There was no 

= for an election. Northumbria refused to acknowledge him; the 

st remained neutral until after the battle of Hastings, but the 

‘was the appanage of Emma, William’s great-aunt; Mercia, 


ea? a 


tapestry: 
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Two ae. in ‘lee life of Harold, as portrayed in the Acts 
Harold paying forced homage to William, Duke of 
Normandy— 


- 


—and Harold’s ead at the Battle of £ Hastings 
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East Anglia, and the south rallied to him; but these were his own 
earldoms, and he had just dohe a deal with the house of Mercia at the 
expense of his own brother Tostig. Harold reigned from January to 
October, but he was never truly King of England. Why should he be? 
Englishmen revered the ancient house of Cerdic, which had ruled them 
for most of the last 500 years. The large Danish minority looked to the 
Danish royal house. If the late King’s wishes counted for anything, the 
heir was his first cousin once removed, Duke William. Harold had no 
claim by blood or marriage, and his family, though prominent, was 
notorious rather then respected. It is worth noting that after Hastings 
the Saconenter English rebelled time and again in favour of various 
claimants; but there was never a move- 
ment to support Harold’s sons. 

Harold had won the vacant throne 
simply because he was the best soldier 
in England; and the events of that year 
showed that he was at least the second- 
best soldier in western Europe. In 
battle he was a brave champion rather 
than an inspired tactician; but the way 
he kept his men with the colours proves 
that he was a magnificent and beloved 
leader. Until Hastings his own house- 
hold was continually under arms, first 
marching to overawe Northumbria, 
then back to London, then to York 
again for Stamford Bridge, back to 
London, and on to Sussex, all within 
nine months. The fleet remained mobi- 
lised from May to September, display- 
ing greater devotion to duty than any 
Angevin King could get from his 
subjects in later times. The double 
campaign shows a strategic grasp of 
the map of England (and remember 
that Harold had no maps), and above 
all a sense of the value of time, which 
we shall not meet again in English 
history until the Tewkesbury campaign 
of King Edward IV in 1471. 

In the Norse chronicle: Heimskringla 
we have a stirring account of Stamford 
Bridge. Historians reject it because it 
makes the English charge on horseback, 
whereas we know that at Hastings they 
fought on foot. But from the speed of 
their marching, Harold’s force must 
have been mounted. Saxons were not 
good horsemen, and to face William’s 
trained knights they preferred to fight 
on foot. But at Stamford Bridge the 
Norwegians were newly landed from 
their ships; they could have had few 
horses, and they were even worse riders 
than the Saxons. Harold may well have 
employed indifferent cavalry against an army of infantry, and himself 
fought dismounted against skilled knights. Read the account in the 
Heimskringla. With its spirited challenges and its deeds of heroism it is 
as thrilling as Froissart. 

It was all over so suddenly. Within a single year the murderous and 
forsworn sons of Godwin came to a gallant end. Sweyn was already 
dead. At Stamford Bridge, Tostig died bravely, fighting against his 
brother. At Hastings, Gyrth and Leofwine fell while their brother 
still defended his most appropriate standard, the Fighting Man. Only 
Wulfnoth, and a doubtful monk at Rheims who may be the son of 
someone else, outlived the stormy year 1066. Harold himself did more 
than his duty, and while he lived none of his followers turned to flee. 
He died with all his wounds in front, as gallantly as King Richard III 
died at Bosworth. 

Courage is not the highest virtue. By itself it does not make a good 
king or a good man. Harold was a perjurer and a usurper, a gay and 
charming adventurer, who harried his own land and killed his own 
brother. Yes—Rupert of Hentzau, not good King 
Arthur. But if today he rode down the street, between the Dragon of 


a whi fi ® 


- Wessex and the Fighting Man, hastening to repel a foreign invader, 


many of us would leave our desks to follow him.—Home Service 


_ mankind ’, 


And in Science and Health we read: 


Letters to the Editor <a 


The Editor welcomes letters on broadcasting subjects or topics arising out of articles or talks printed in 


THE LISTENER but reserves the right to shorten letters for reasons “of space 


Unusual Sermons  . 

Sir—No one who has studied and been 
blessed by the study of that remarkable book 
Science and Health, with Key to the Scriptures, 
by Mary Baker Eddy, could fail to agree with 
Mr. Plimmer (THE LISTENER, April 1) in his 
assertion that the Lesson Sermons compiled 
from this book and the Bible ‘ are based on love 
for God and man’. The system of thought 
known as Christian or, in its more universal 
‘sense, Divine Science could provide the spiritual 
_ leadership for the world, containing, as it does 
in its essence not only the original Christian 
ethic but also the Gandhijian teachings of 
Satyagraha (Truth-Power) Ahimsa (non-vio- 
lence) and Brahmacharya (chastity), plus the 
knowledge of how to heal moral and physical 
ills by means of Satyagraha. : 

But, unfortunately, . the organisation estab- 
lished to perpetuate this all-embracing teaching 
seems to be limiting its scope to the healing of 
physical disease, despite Mrs. Eddy’ s declara- 
tion that such ‘signs and wonders’ were only 
‘to attest the reality of the higher mission of the * 
Christ-power to take away the sins of the world’. 
For the greatest modern sin, that of violence, 
which was, according to Genesis 6:11, the 
reason for the extinction of most of humanity 
by Flood. and which is now threatening the ~ 
very structure of the earth, is upheld by the 


present policy of the Christian Science organisa- 


tion which, less consistent than the Quakers, 
submits to the state-policy of total war and 
teaches its youthful members that it is their 
duty to learn how to massacre their kind, al- 
though it terms this more politely ‘induction 
into the Services’. While The Christian Science 
Monitor. the object of which is, according to 
Mr. Plimmer, ‘ to injure no man but to bless all 
positively encourages the present 
American craze for technology which, as M. 
Mauriac has so wisely pointed out, is, with 
Marxist materialism; one of the two greatest 
enemies of religion, and just as likely to result 
in a utilitarian ant-heap as the communistic 
philosophy which this country is said to _be 


\ fighting. Nor does the Monitor ever advocate the 


most obvious way of eliminating war, 1.e., by the 
individual conscientious objection to it by all 
those calling themselves Christians. __ 

The original teaching of Christian Science 
was based squarely on the Golden Rule. The last 
tenet of its Church runs: 

‘And we solemnly promise to watch and pray 
for that Mind to be in us which was also in 
Jesus Christ; to do unto others as we would 
have them do unto us; and to be merciful, just, 
and pure. 


* Physical 


_ force and mortal mind are one’, while the whole 


}: 


a 


argument of the book is based on the folly of 


opposing error with error. Yet Ahimsa is so 


frowned upon by the Christian Science organisa- 


tion that in the last war it disowned those 
members clear-sighted enough to conscientiously 
object to wholesale murder by saying that there 
was nothing in the tenets of the Christian Science 
Church to warrant such objection! 

Science and Health was written inspirationally, 
1.e., the writing was greater than the writer. And 
Mrs. Eddy herself had not read the book through 
“to elucidate her idealism’ until three years 
before her death in her ninetieth year. (S. and H., 


preface XII), which possibly explains why she 


. 


could write on page 514: ‘The individuality 
created by God is not carnivorous’, and yet re- 
main a flesh-eater, in spite of the fact that every 
Christian Science treatment must include the 
affirmation that the patient is the ‘ individuality 


~created by God ’—an affirmation denied at the 


next meal. The unhappy result of this is that 
few of her followers adopt a harmless diet and 
the great majority are therefore upholding the 
violence of slaughter houses, as well as giving 
their consent to war as a method, and so to the 
flaying of their fellow men alive with nepalm 
and hydrogen bombs—which seems a good step 
removed from the ‘ love for God and man’ sup- 
posed to be engendered by the Lesson Sermons. 

Yours, etc., f 

Selsey _ EsSME WYNNE-TYSON 


. 


The Greatness of Albert Einstein 
Sir,—In his letter (THE LISTENER, April 1) 
Dr. Bronowski states that Newton could not 
possibly have been aware of the bending of 
_ light rays towards the sun. It is well known 
that Newton did a considerable amount of work 
on the composition and properties of light—the 
spectroscope and the reflecting telescope are in- 
evitably called to mind in this connection. The 
results of his investigations finally convinced 
him that light must be corpuscular in nature, 
and he was, in fact, the premier advocate of 
the 
“Wave Theory’ of light. These corpuscles, in 
common with the other solid particles compris- 
ing the ‘ Newtonian’ universe, would possess the 
usual attributes of mass and weight; and con- 
sequently it would be quite natural for Newton 
to assume that such particles would be affected © 
by a strong gravitational field. There is nothing — 
logically wrong with this conclusion, as Dr. 
Bronowski seems to believe, even though 
Newton’s original premise as to the structure - 
of light was incorrect by our present standards. © 
Finally, Dr. Bronowski himself is not con-_ 
sistent, as, after stating that no one could have 


dreamed of this effect, he gives; in the same para- 


graph, a quotation from Professor H. Bondi’s | 
Cosmology, in which the Newtonian theory of 


light deflection is mentioned, and a figure given 


for the value of this deflection!—Yours, etc., 
Witton T. HuGHEs 


I ee iher saree ; E 

Sir,—It is quite miarieable how much, in 
spite of his violently anti-Catholic bias, one can 
agree with Mr. Harold Binns concerning this 
vexed question of salvation outside the Catholic 
Church. Though we should—naturally !—put it 
differently, we can agree that it is repugnant 
to common sense to believe that the majority of 
the human race is doomed to eternal damnation, 
and no Catholic today assents to such a proposi- 
tion. But Mr. Binns is talking arrant nonsense 
when he suggests that the real Catholic doctrine 
is watered down for propaganda purposes; and ~ 
here we must disagree, because, for all his know- 
ledge of Papal Bulls, Mr. Binns completely 
misunderstands the Catholic position at the 
present day. 

As there is no time and space. for more than 
a short letter I will conclude by pointing out 
some cardinal doctrines of the Catholic Church: 
that God is infinitely just and merciful; that the 
human conscience is inviolable; that no one 


‘Corpuscular Theory’ as contrasted with the ~ 


we distinguish between ‘formal’ or 


-ment of theology has lain and does lie. The 
Catholic Church lives by Scripture and Apostolic ay 


suffers enciall damnation except as an cate of the 
free-will; that membership of the Church is not 
a guarantee of salvation, quite the contrary. And 
if the Church teaches that there is no salvation 
outside the Church, she also teaches that men 
can be saved who are outside. After all, the 
position is. very simple ultimately : we do: not 
know who is saved and who is not—only Gea 
knows that secret. pt dcagt etc., 


Sir,—I wonder whether a simple priest might 


intrude upon Mr. Harold Binns? I have noticed 
in this, as in former forays against the Catholic 
Church, that these ‘damaging’ quotations are 
to be found in the original Latin or Greek in 
one of our most popular theological works of 
reference, namely Denzinger’s Enchiridion 


~ Symbolorum. Even if he does not get them from 


here the fact remains, and we must be either 
transparently honest or else very naive to leave 
all this inflammable material about. His quota- 
tion concerning Boniface VIII is section 469, 
and the bit from Cantate Domino section 714, 
in my 1937 edition. In the latter quotation there 
is no case to answer, for Boniface is talking of 
that spiritual jurisdiction which he has through 
the ‘power of the keys’ over souls as the Vicar 
of Christ. Mr. Binns will find this clarified in 
the authentic footnote to section 468. ~ 

In the second case it is not really relevant 
whether the Bull is ‘ex cathedra’ or merely 
‘directive’. All such condemnations imply 
culpable rejection of the known truth, and in 
the ‘curial style’ of Roman documents this 
applies_to all minatory passages. Cf. Denzinger 
160b, 200, 300, 316, 321, 322, etc., for papal 
and conciliar passages going. back to A.D. 475 
which affirm that no one is predestined to evil, 
and nobody goes to hell except for their own 
fault, ‘ Baptism of desire’ in the act of the love 


of God is admitted by Catholics, and documents 


to this effect can be found in Denzinger 388, 
Innocent II, about 1140, and Denzinger 413, 
Innocent, Ill, circa 1206. Io our theology valid 
baptism * conjoins’ to the Church, and so does 
“baptism of. desire’. in a minimum sense of 


‘conjoin’. Therefore it is rather tendentious to 


translate the technical word aggregati in Cantate 
Domino by ‘entered’ as does Mr. Binns. Again 
‘ate 
and. culpable separation from the Catholic 
Church, and ‘material’ separation through 
honest inability as yet to accept her. We make © 
just the same distinction in the moral order 
between ‘formal’ and ‘material’ grave sin in 
the judgment of God. This principle underlies 
Canon 19 of the Code of Canon Law which 
states that laws which carry a sanction are to’ be 
interpreted in the ‘strict’ sense, Le. Presume 
formal culpability. 

Finally, it is untrue that extra Ecclesiam nulla 
salus was taken literally as de fide in 
times in Mr. Binns’ sense. St. Thomas Aquinas, 
the prince of medieval theologians, states that ‘a 
savage living. in the forests but following the 
light of reason’ would be given sufficient know- 
ledge ‘by some _ interior ppt ie to 


‘believe’ and save his soul. (De Ver. itate, go. 147 2 
delinea- 


art. 11. ad. lam.) It is precisely in the 
tion of this ‘enlightenment’ that the develop- 


tradition, and Mr. Binns can no nore aes, 
we 
rh 


CaTHOLicus 7x 


; 


a jars without a knowledge and love of that 
_ tradition than one can hope to practise medicine 
: from a copy of the Home Doctor. 
Yours, etc., 
EpwarpD HoLioway, S. T. L. 
London, S.E.17 


Sir—May I be permitted to comment on 
-Mr.. Hodgson’s letter concerning Dr. Gilbert 
- Murray’s interesting reminiscences. I can bring 

: Mr. Harold Binns’ references up to date. 
The Knights-of Columbus (a lay R.C. secret 
order) issue in the United States and Canada 
a booklet entitled Father Smith instructs 

‘Jackson. This was published on October 1, 1953, 

and is written by Rev. Lester J. Fallon and 

tthe Most Rev. John F. Noll, Bishop of Fort 

Wayne, U.S.A. It also possesses the ‘ Nihil 

Obstat’ of Rev. T. E. Dillon, Censor Librorum. 

- I quote from page thirty-two of the booklet: 
_ * The individual must still become a member of 

- Christ’s Church, keep God’s Commandments 
and receive divine help through the channels of 

grace Christ provided’. Christ’s Church is pre- 

ne sooty stated to be the Roman Catholic Church 
as: 

_ Then, again, on pagé thirty-five of this book- 

let it is definitely stated: 

_ Mr. Jackson: Most people talk as if all the 
Teligious denominations are the Church. Could 
that possibly be? 

‘Father Smith: No, Mr. Jackson; the Church 
of Christ today must be in nature, in power, in 
teaching, what it was when it served men 
through the twelve apostles. Iz is to this Church 
that all are obliged to belong in order to be 

_ saved, [My italics. ] 

_ I may add that this is an authoritative booklet 

“sssued for the sole purpose of converting Pro- 
festants to Roman Catholicism.—Yours, etc., 
x ‘Kingston, Ontario C. M. CRAWFORD 


Looking On at War _ 
Sir—Perhaps I misunderstand Mrs. Wood- 


ham-Smith (THE LISTENER, March 25), but 


when she says that Mr. William Howard Russell, 
the war correspondent of The Times in the 
mea, was ‘the first war correspondent in 
history’, she seems to imply that he was the 
only war correspondent in the Crimea at that 
/ time. This however was not the case. It might 
_‘ imterest your readers to know that my grand- 
Ee father, Sir Joseph Archer Crowe, also acted as 
war correspondent for the Illustrated London 
News, as did a Frenchman, M. Guys, reporting 
for the same paper. A certain Mr. Godkin 
reported for the Daily News; and Captain 
_ Maxwell of the Bengal artillery wrote for the 
Morning Chronicle. 
My grandfather was appointed as war corre- 
- spondent by Charles Mackay, the editor of the 
IMustrated London News, with instructions to 
send letters and sketches, in November 1853. 
- After travelling through Austria, Hungary, 
Serbia, and the Danubian provinces and report- 
a _ing on the fighting there, he arrived in the Crimea 
the autumn of 1854. In October 1854 he 
hed Sebastopol, where he was received in the 
friendly manner by Sir de Lacy Evans, 
® at once made him an honorary member of 
staff. He also made the acquaintance, 
gst others, of General Pennefather, General 
and Lord Cardigan, none of whom 
to have had any objections to his presence: 
d, the military seem to have gone out of 
y to help him in his work. 
details are to be found in his published 
scences. The Pee, which he wrote and 
hes which he made for the Illustrated 
ews must still exist in its back 
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Sir,—I have been peak Mrs. Woodham- 
‘Smith’s talk on the Crimean War, and by a 
curious coincidence have received this morning 
by post two manuscript letters written from the 


~~” Crimean front, sent me by a cousin. Both letters 


were addressed to a Miss Sarah Story, who re- 
sided at Queenstown; Co. Cork, and were written 
to thank her for gifts of warm knitted woollen 
clothing. They were both written from the 
Heights of Sebastopol, and bear the same date, 
February 4, 1855. One is from Colonel Shirley, 
Commander of the 88th Regiment (the Con- 
naught Rangers), the other from a Sergeant 
Mathew Horgan of the 4th (King’s Own) 
Regiment. Both writers refer to the hardships 
suffered on account of the cold. fhe Colonel 
wrote: 


The feet is where the poor fellows suffer most 
and the difficulty is to get them boots large 
enough to admit two pairs of socks. All our feet 

> have swelled so that we can’t get on the boots 
we used to receive. The officers suffer “in this 
way nearly as much as the men. 


The Sergeant, to convey some idea of the cold, 
wrote: ‘I have my ink-bottle beside a red coat 
to keep the ink from freezing ’. 

A grateful officer gave this Miss Story a shoe 


removed from his charger, which with him had - 


survived the Charge of the Light Brigade at 
Balaclava. The shoe was subsequently given by 
her to my mother. It is now in the possession 
of my sister. 
_ Yours, etc., 
Dalkey, Co. Dublin RicHARD MANSFIELD 


Why British Trains are Slower 


~ Sir—I am astonished at the smug compla- 
cency exhibited by Mr. Philip Witham in the 
excerpt from his talk, ‘Why British Trains are 
Slower’ (THE LISTENER, April 1). His com- 
parison between the British and French railways 
I felt most unfair. To start with, his 10,000 
incidents were often of little more serious nature 
than the breakage of a few windows on railway 
property, whilst the British rolling stock, if 
somewhat war-weary, was still intact at the end 
of the war. By contrast, the French railways 
have had to rebuild practically every major 
bridge and installation since the war, together 
with practically all locomotives and rolling 
stock. The capital charges of such an enormous 
rebuilding have naturally had their effect on 
their budget. Also the French, regarding their 
railways as a national asset instead of as an un- 
pleasant necessity as in Britain, are currently 
spending large sums on electrification of main 
lines and on diesel traction for minor lines; this 
must again affect their immediate budget ad- 
versely. 

In contrast, in Britain, delivery of new 
rolling stock and locomotives, even so long after 
the war, is still not at a high enough level to 
secure adequate replacement of obsolete items. 
This naturally allows an immediate economy, 
but the effects of such present cheese-paring on 
future budgets can only be viewed with alarm. 

Another false point made by Mr. Witham is 
his statement about long-distance fast trains 
being uneconomic. This may perhaps be true of 
the uJtra-long-distance working indulged in by 
the pre-war L.N.E.R. and L.M.S., but such run- 
ning has never been a feature of either Con- 
tinental or American express-train working; their 
services, however accelerated, still have their 
due proportion of stops. Further, in America, 
accelerated express services have not only paid 
but have been found essential to maintain the 
solvency of the railways against external 
competition. 

It is also untrue that the present express trains 
weigh substantially more than pre-war. This 
was true during the war, but is so no longer. 
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The main causes of present slow working are 
poor coal, indifferent and ill-teained drivers and 
firemen, and mediocre locomotive design. In 
regard to the latter, the much-vaunted post-war 
‘Britannias’ are actually less powerful than 
similar pre-war engines and also less mechanic- 
ally reliable. 

I recently returned to this country after some 
five years abroad: the only fruits of nationalisa- 


~tion I could see after my absence were increased 


apathy and a general tolerance of dirt, poor 
timekeeping, and inefficiency. 


Yours, etc., 
Sheffield, 11 A. P. SMITH 


‘Saint George for Ethiopia’ 

Sir,—At the risk of appearing ungrateful to 
your critic who so kindly reviewed my book in 
THE LISTENER of March 18 may I point out 
that the churches described as my ‘ principal 
quarry’ are not Coptic but Ethiopian. Although 
the actual masons employed to hew them from 
the living rock may well have been. Coptic 
refugees, the style, as was particularly stressed 
in my book, is traditional Ethiopian. 

Yours, etc., 


London, N.6 BEATRICE PLAYNE 


Schubert: the Composer as Hero 
Sir,—We have read with great interest Mr. 
Maurice J. R. Brown’s valuable article on 
Schubert, in THE LISTENER of April 1. In his 
essay Mr. Brown lists a number of ‘ neglected 
Schubert pieces’ and makes a strong appeal for 
their revival. Amongst these he mentions ‘ Die 
Verschworenen’ (‘Der hausliche Krieg’; D.787), 
and .it might therefore be of interest to your 
readers, and to Mr. Brown, to learn that it is 
our intention to release in the near future a 
recording of this charming one-act opera on one, 
twelve-inch, long-playing gramophone record. 
Yours, etc., 
London, W.1 P. FEJER 
Secretary, Vox Productions (G.B.), Ltd 


April Fool 


As the April fool came over the hill 
The weather spoke aloud: 

It placed a sunny weathercock 
Against a livid cloud. 


Then the rain swam down like pilotfish, 
The lightning bit like sharks, 

The geass rushed-out of doors to see 

All over the green parks. 


The cloud had sunk from memory, 
The blue sail filled with a breeze; 
He saw the errands of all birds, 
The husbandry of bees. 


The ploughland lay refined dust, 
The sower flung the grains, 

The birds came tumbling out of air 
And took their pirate gains. 


The pigeon clapped his hands, the gull 
Turned living in the sun. 

The blackthorn was a thousand pounds. 
The April fool looked on. 


As the April fool went under the hill 
The weather spoke aloud, 
It backed an inky weathercock 
On a white cotton cloud. 
Hat SUMMERS 


- However prepared we may be to allow 


panache and stylishness and often their 


HE retrospective exhibition at Burlington House of nearly 


five hundred paintings, sculptures, drawings, and etchings by. 


Augustus John makes it difficult to comprehend why his draw- 
ings seem to stand in higher repute than his paintings. Cer- 


tainly, if paradoxically, the drawings tend to be more ambitious, | 


inasmuch as they mostly challenge comparison with the Old Masters 
whose styles they imitate, which the paintings are less prone to do. 
But the challenge is not thrust home. 


in principle that an artist working to- 
day has every right to ignore contem- 
porary fashions and draw in the 
Grand Manner—or, rather, in several 
different variants of it—it must be con- 
fessed that John does not succeed in this 
enterprise. In the first place he has the » 
manner but not the grandeur: his 
imagination is not—unlike his personal 
legend—heroic, but lyric. And then 
his pen or pencil realises form in 
a fashion inconceivable to any of the 
great masters of drawing (or indeed a 
minor master like Sickert): it describes 
volumes (just as Alfred Stevens and 
Burne-Jones did) by breaking through, 
as it were, the surface of the paper, 
instead of re-creating them as a coherent 
pattern on the flat. So there is lacking 
that tension between the roundness of 
the forms conveyed and the flatness of 
the writing in which they are conveyed 
which is the very quality that most 
often makes a drawing play upon our 
nerves. This may explain why, though 
so many of John’s drawings are jolly 
good drawings—because of their 


economy, and because they usually 
‘work’ within their own terms, even 
when imperfect in accuracy of repre- 
sentation—very few of them are 
moving. The outstanding exceptions 
are a pair of studies of a sleeping baby, 
Nos. 41 and 43; others are Nos, 239, — 
252, 253, 258, 316 (the Joyce portrait) 
and 319. 

In his paintings, on the other hand, 
John does respect the integrity of the 


picture-surface. But here again he cannot find a grand and heroic con- 


ception when his adopted style demands it. This is why Rubens is his 
most disastrous exemplar and Goya his most fruitful, as in the brilliant, 


Mayor of Liverpool attended by a sort of municipal dwarf. In general, 


; however, he is most successful when his style has antecedents less remote 


in time and when it is very direct in brushwork, as in many of his more 


‘intimate portraits, especially those of children (though not the senti- - 


mental ones like Nos. 
Christopher Robin), and in the tiny Martigues — landscapes, with or 


without figures. Here, when he is content to -work in lyric terms, accord- 


ing to his sensibility rather than his ideals of style, John produces poems 
in paint as enchanting as they are authentic. The celebrated series of 
panels of lady-gypsies or ladies dressed as gypsies are not among these, 


for they have an air of the charade about them which suggests that here ~ 


John was following not his sensibility but a romantic ideal of the life in 
which his sensibility might thrive. : 
If John is an artist who has exercised his terrific vitality and relish 


to their best advantage when he has been ruled by his most spontaneous — 


Round the London Galleries — - 
By DAVID SYLVESTER | 


_ works. These are unlike any sculptures seen before: 


‘ Pigeons in Trafalgar Square’, by Edward Middleditch: from tbe 
; “exhibition at the. Beaux Arts Gallery - 


brought to all the styles he has. adopted. se EAS hy eas 


* 


feelings, rather than by ideals either romantic or aesthetic, his recent 
essays in portrait-sculpture must be counted among his most appealing 
they really do 
conform to our notion of what ‘ painters’ sculpture’ ought to be, which 
is to say that they are inchoate, unarticulated masses which are alive 
only at the surface, where the features have been as it were smeared 
on. This somehow makes them all the more convincing as expressions — 
. of a passionate responsiveness to the in- 
_ dividuality of an individual’s appearance. 
Sir William Nicholson, in contrast, 
--was a painter well content to- work 
‘within his limitations, to exercise a 
- talent for discovering shapes of some 
‘beauty and tonal relations of .a refine- 
ment which is always charming, if 
rather complacently so, and sometimes 
really magical, as in Nos. 1, 7, 8, and 
24, among others, of the small collec- 
tion of paintings by him at Roland, 
~ Browse and Delbanco’s. 

- Edward Middleditch is the third — 
young painter from the Royal College 
—the others were Jack Smith and 
Derek Greaves—to have a first one- 
man-show at the Beaux Arts Gallery 
- consisting of large canvasses in which 
a rather naturalistic drawing of rather 
everyday and austere subjects is simpli- 
fied and schematised to produce a 
boldly dramatic decorative effect with 
_an agreeably contemporary flavour of — 
. post-war, post-Yalta, disillusionment. 
This trio might be said to have done 
- for ‘ Realism’, what Beaeenye did for 

Imperialism. 

The initial success of the attempt to 
discover a clear and vivid pattern in — 
scenes from life, domestic or exotic, 

depends upon how consistently the 
‘painter uses his language and on his 
sheer good taste (the lack of which was 
Brangwyn’s undoing). It is because — 
much of Jack Smith’s work is exemplary 
in these respects that it is convincing 
and mature. Middleditch loses. some — 
ground to him here because of his 
inclination to the meretricious, but 
‘gains ground by virtue of the more 


_ dynamic and adinantic character of his forms. But he is let down by his 


indifferent and apparently bored handling of paint, which denies the 


' surface of the canvas life and eloquence. Consequently his paintings at 
if somewhat disjointed, full-length portraits of Dorelia and of the Lord ~ 


present may seem less suitable for prolonged contemplation than as 
designs for drop-curtains. But he has plenty of time to make something 


~more’ of his ability to ‘compose erie of a handsome — and 


breadth. * 


- At Gimpel’s there is a one-man shee: ‘sf Peter Lanyon. I have 


80 and 363, where Robin tends to become -always been among this-artist’s admirers, but I must confess that I 


find his later work, since he began to use opaque and much-worked 
paint, too esoteric, too difficult to untangle. It may be, of course, — 


that one is not meant to sort out the structure of these pictures, but 


only to respond to their physical impact. Claude Venard, now showing 
at the Leicester, has moved in the opposite direction to Lanyon— 
from impasto to translucence. His ‘forms and design, moreover, have . 
now become more obviously cubist in origin and have acquired a 
surprising affinity with those of our own Patrick Heron. Venard exploits 
his latest manner with the same calculating efficiency that he has. 
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Reach For the Sky © 
By Paul Brickhill Collins. 16s. 


’ THE OUTLINE of Douglas Bader’s story is well 
known. He lost both legs in an air crash in 1931, 
mastered, with artificial legs, an extraordinary 
tange of accomplishments and became an out- 
standing wartime fighter pilot. He appears in 
Mr. Brickhill’s biography as a type that is 
popular in our national life and derided in our 
contemporary literature: the enthusiastic public 
school boy, the prefect whose ‘mere presence in 
a day-room doorway compelled instant quiet in 
a scuffling crowd of boys’, the exuberant, 
domineering captain of the First Fifteen. When 

the leaves school he becomes the young man with 

' the sports car. In the Air Force he ‘is the life 
and soul of the after-dinner roughhouse. He 
leads his squadrons as he led his Rugby team. 
The sensitive are hurt, the solitaries are envious 
because he is always surrounded by an admiring 
crowd, and there are mutters of ‘ Bully’. But 
tthe bully uses his strength to torment the weak. 
Bader does so only to impose his will upon the 
tough, turbulent young men whom he has to 
lead. The type is a creative one. Its achievements 
are massive. The literature which shows only its 

_ failings and ignores its heroic side is a deficient 
literature. ‘ No et, but a young chieftain’ 


~ —Mr. Brickhill’s key-phrase lights up what the - 


novelists have failed to see. 
If Bader is of his kind, he is the essence of 
his kind, larger than life.-A man like this shows 
: us the real dimensions of the human spirit. To 
overcome his disability he ignored pain, exhaus- 
tion, and repeated failure. His will was ferocious 
; and unconquerable. The first time he tried to 
< walk on artificial legs he fell ‘at least twenty 
times’. Within a year or two he was swimming, 
dancing, flying, motoring, playing tennis, squash, 
and golf. It was not enough for him to do as 
well as unhandicapped men. He had to surpass 


them, and he did so. Mr. Brickhill classes him. 


as ‘ the best fighter leader and tactician of World 
_ War Two’. Whether true or not, the assertion, 
: made by a writer who was himself a fighter pilot, 
is significant; and certainly Bader led his wing 
of five squadrons with magnificent results. 
3 _ The great merit of Mr. Brickhill’s book is that 
_» its purpose is creative: not to eulogise, but to 
understand Bader. Its pages are full of action. 
The descriptions of air fighting are terse and 


- author’s main purpose, that of tracing the evolu- 
_ ition of a character. Mr. Brickhill is perceptive 
and he is critical. He sees something cold-blooded 
in the way in which Bader uses his powerful 
charm, as an alternative to aggression, to get 
what he wants. He sees a raw inner insecurity 
as Bader’s s driving force, the need always to lead, 
to dominate the social ‘group, so that the secret 
sensitivities may. be kept buried. From this came 
s great flaw: the liability of his self- 
ag to break down. On one occasion or 

ar er, perhaps after years of self-control, there 
ould come a fatal moment when he would act 
ys out of a need to prove himself. Thus, 
his better judgment and after refusing 
Bis ‘was stung by the suggestion ‘that he 
windy’ into slow-rolling a Bristol Bulldog 
- the ground and lost his legs in the 
nus, in the war, when he found himself 
hind six Messerschmitts, he ignored the 


attacked and pressed his attack 
nt nein he 


exciting. But every episode is used to serve the 
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of a man like this would be crass. Mr. Brickhill 
points out that it is essential to the fighter pilot; 
and it is essential to Bader. It is the key to his 


achievements as well as his disasters. There is a 


pattern in a life like his. The successes lure him 
to downfall. Each downfall turns him towards 
new achievements. 


The Origins of the Labour Party 
By Henry Pelling. Macmillan. 21s. 


In this country we are used to the Labour 
Party. The half-century that has passed since 
its formation, and the experience of three 
Labour Governments, has taught us to regard it 
and its constitution and its working without 
surprise: it is only when one tries to explain 
the Labour Party to, say, a foreign student that 
one is sharply brought to realise how unique an 
institution it is and—to some eyes—how odd: 
Its very existence reads like a chapter of acci- 
dents: if the caucuses of the Liberal Party in 
the provinces, which derived from.Schnadhorst, 
had not been so illiberal, so determined not to 
let a man from the: working-classes have a 
chance of standing for Parliament, the Labour 
Party might not have come into being for 
generations; if the House of Lords had not, in 
the Taff Vale Judgment, threatened the funds 
of all trade unions it might have died soon 
after birth; if the most tenacious brain in the 
Fabian Society had not formed himself into a 
team with Arthur Henderson it might not have 
acquired the firm and distinctive policy of 
Labour and the New Social Order which lasted 
it so many years. Granted all these accidents, 
even, it is curious to reflect that the party which 
won solarge a majority in 1945, had up to 
1918° no defined policy at all and no provision 
for individual membership, but was purely a 
federation of trade unions and _ socialist 
societies; it is further curious to observe how 
little, in fact, the unions which have always 


‘paid the piper have ever positively called the 


tune, in the sense of carrying proposals which 
were definitely disliked by the non-trade union 
element, and how far, with all its strains and 
stresses, the party has always-been from splitting. 

For this reason, the early history of the 
Labour Party is of perennial interest, and Mr. 


_Pelling’s careful study; which incorporates a 
- good: deal of research into local press, private 


correspondence and unpublished theses, should 
prove of great. value to students. Here is the 
setting of 1880, with the unions wilt'ng in the 
blast of the Great Depression and the London 
Dock Strike still nine years away; here are 
Hyndman and the S.D.F. imperiously trying to 
shove unadulterated Marxism down the’ throats 
of working men; here are Morris and the 


Socialist League endeavouring vainly to square. 


News from Nowhere with Das Kapital, Blatch- 
ford and the Clarion suggesting to a shocked 
Keir Hardie that socialist propaganda might be 
fun as well as uplifting, and the. indefatigable 
Fabians providing streams of damning facts and 
practical proposals for one reform after another 
which socialist groups might drive through 
whenever and wherever they saw a chance; here 
are Stewart Headlam and his Christian Socialists 
and those curious transitional bodies the Labour 
Churches; here are the voices of. Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Henry George (Kropotkin seems to have 
got omitted) and Cardinal Manning, all helping 
to form the climate of opinion in which the 
great reforms of the next century found birth. 
And here is Keir Hardie, the ‘Member for the 
Unemployed’, patiently working to form the 
little local knots of socialists into the federation 
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called the Independent Labour Party which 
seven years later took the lead in forming that 
other, not impressive federation which, with 
MacDonald for its secretary, became the Labour - 
Party—‘a poor thing’, as Beatrice Webb said 
ten years afterwards, ‘but our own’. 

It is a remarkable story, and Mr. Pelling tells 
it very well, keeping a nice balance between the 
personalities and the ideas for which they stood; 


’ if he seems to dwell overmuch on that stormy 


character, H. H. Champion—well, every his- 
torian is allowed his pets and his bétes noires. 
There are one or two unimportant slips; but 
the only criticism of substance is the absence 
of any bibliography. Mr. Pelling gives an 
appendix of sources consulted, but these are 
in the nature of things unavailable to the 
ordinary reader, who might have been granted 
the help of a list of important books already 


in the field, and not have to guess at them 


from foot-note references. This omission tends 
to give the misleading impression that nobody 
but Mr. Pelling has ever published anything 
on Labour’s political history. Apart from this 
blemish, as a contribution to history his book 
can be strongly recommended. 


Wellington and his Army. By Godfrey 
Davies. Blackwells. 18s. 


Mr. Davies, enabled by illness to read Sir Charles 
Oman’s History of the Peninsular War with the 
thoroughness it deserves but very seldom gets, 
was grieved to find that that massive work did 
the Duke of Wellington something less than 
justice. Oman’s picture of this hard and un- 
sympathetic figure, cold of glance and laconic 
of speech, struck him as inadequate; and he set 
about examining the sources to see whether the 
Duke: could be reassessed in a more genial light. 
This book, a collection of seven essays, is the 
result. 

It is a truism of historical research that he 
who seeks shall find, and historians who con- 
found each other with authorities shed no more 
light than theologians who confound each other 
with texts. Of course Mr. Davies can find 
instances where the Duke was regarded with 
affection, or when his shyness and reserve melted 
under emotional strain; but he cannot be said 
to have modified the traditional picture. Reserved 
im manner, abstemious. in habit, sparing with 
praise, Wellington had none of the arts of popu- 
larity, nor did he need -them. He was—and 
none knew it better than himself—a soldier of 
genius, and his serene self-confidence, which 
spread to every man under his command, was 
of far greater value than the back-slapping 
tactics in which some of his more recent suc- 
cessors have seen fit to indulge. With Wellington, 
as with Marlborough and Montgomery, the men 
knew they were safe. It was this confidence, 
rather than any personal affection, which 
prompted Kincaid’s reflection, ‘We had rather 
see his long nose in the fight than a reinforce- 
ment of ten thousand men any day’. In fact, 
Mr. Davies’ conclusions differ very little from 
those which he sets out to attack. 

The true value of this book, however; lies in 
the light.it sheds on- the appalling material with 
which the Duke had to work. The recruiting 
sergeants for Wellington’s army were fraud, 
destitution, and drink. The invariable introduc- 
tion to, and consolation for, the King’s service 
was a drinking bout of heroic proportions. One 
account describes 300 volunteers marching from 
Windsor to Winchester, all mad drunk; a 
similar group, lying down by the roadside to 
sleep it off, were frozen to death. When the 
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The second in the Corona Library 
| series of popular accounts of 
| British dependencies. The author, 
-a widely travelled economist, 

disentangles, step by step, the 

strange forces, human andclimatic, 
natural and artificial, which con- 
trol the fate of this tropical 
country. Illustrated. 
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CASTLES 
| By B. H. St. J. O’NEIL, M.A., F.S.A. 


An illustrated handbook tracing 
the development of castles and 
their defences in England and 
Wales from the Norman Conquest 
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“How nice to have 


a pair of books which are not only of 
excellent literary quality but might 
have been written for each other as 
precept and example! The Secret People*, 
I believe, will prove to be one of the 
most valuable contributions to con- 
structive thought about the English 
land so far issued in this chaotic age. In 
Chuckling Joet we have... atrue tale 
charmingly told, a living memory of a 
village life, beginning in the ’seventies 
of the last century’"—EDMUND VALE, 
writing in The Birmingham Post. 
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By WYN GRIFFITH 


_A lively and informative sketch 
of the history and structure of 
the Civil Service and its current 
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FOR MORE than four years, many 
country-lovers, have been getting the 
_cream of country and open-air books at 
a bargain price, chosen from the lists 
of all publishers under A. G. Street’s 
personal guidance. The present pro- 
gramme includes books by Ralph 
Wightman, Ronald Duncan and Hugh 
Newman. 

Such books, often heavily illustrated, 
May cost anything up to a guinea in the 
ordinary way. Occasionally there is 
room for a few more privileged people 
to obtain them at only 5s. 6d. each ! 
That opportunity occurs now. It costs 
nothing to find out more about the 
Club. Send coupon below for the 
new prospectus. 
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TCHUCKLING JOE by Crichton Porteous. 


' Dr. GORDON J. COPLEY’S 


Drawing on the findings of recent 
research, Dr. Copley has made ‘a 
courageous contribution to an essential 
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adajoz they 
and left them | 
ated that on his retreat — 
Y was: ‘infamous beyond . 


ie was assembled and 
in have given small appear- 
efficiency. Wellington cared 
n wore, as long as they were 
not look like Frenchmen, and 
wollen by hordes of women, 
uniform coats, top-boots and dis- 
nets. The long divisional trains, 
and ‘children and local women and 
d dogs and cattle, must have 
aime: ‘great Vélkerwanderung 


anoeuv and. tale in terms of these endless 
and ‘unwieldy columns can the conduct of the 
war be understood. “Thus even if these essays 


. do not entirely rebut Oman’s view of Wellington, - 


they provide an invaluable supplement to his 
~ studies of the oe Sagma 


Ten i in the Art of ery 
_ By Eugen Herrigel. i 
~ Routledge and Kegan Paul. 9s. 6d. 


ais ‘Charles Eliot once remarked of the Zen 
_ school of Buddhism that it was ‘ unspeakably 
_ queer ’—an impression which may well be con- 
te Criieds by many westerners familiar with the 
works on Zen which have appeared in English. 
We read, in the works of Dr. Suzuki or Mr. 
‘Christmas Humphreys, that the practitioner of 
~ Zen achieves enlightenment by meditating on a 
series of utterly illogical problems—such as, 
- What is the sound of the clapping of one hand? 
Or, what was my face like before I was born? 
“We read of the ancient Zen patriarchs answering 
the earnest enquiries of their disciples by kick- 
ing them, slapping them, pulling their noses, 
bellowing suddenly in their ears, or merely re- 
> “maining silent. And the disciples, far from being 
bewildered or incensed by these shocks and in- 
 dignities, are as a result very frequently ‘en- 
lightened’. ee : 

_ Those ie have been exasperated or 
nonplussed by Zen, or those who have dismissed 
it as an enormous practical joke, may find that 
Mr. Herrigel’s book lessens its ‘queerness’. To 
- those who shave never heard of Zen, but who are 
interested in comparative religion, psychology, or 
things Japanese, the book should have strong 
- appeal. To students of Zen it will need no com- 
mendation. is 

Zen in the Art of Archery appeared ee 
in 1936 as a lecture publi ished in German. It 

_ now appears in English and in book form with 
an introduction by Dr. D. T. Suzuki. Mr. 

_ Herrigel went to Japan to teach philosophy at 
oat < yo. University, but on arriving lost no time 
wing up a long-cherished desire to-study 
sm, and in particular Zen. He was told 
European could hope to understand Zen 
pace by learning one of the Japanese 
| itionally associated with it—painting, 
for cam ‘or flower arrangement, the tea 
fencing, judo, or archery. He chose 


- archer, Archery _ in the traditional 
$s not a sport, nor even an art. It 
discipline with the aim of hitting 
but a spiritual goal—‘ so that 
marksman aims at himself 
Saree ibe 


of Vittoria entirely secondary. It is merely something which 
yusand men invariably happens once the correct spiritual 


“was accepted as a pupil by a cele- 


lem of taitiow: ‘the target thus “becomes 


state has been reached. 

Mr. Herrigel was not Stewesi ‘to shoot at a 
target for four years. 
stage he had to learn to breathe in such a way 
that he could draw a six-foot bow to its fullest 
extent and yet remain entirely relaxed: When he 
had mastered the breathing technique he had 
to learn to loose the arrow ‘ without purpose’. 
The more he tried to loose the arrow with the 
purpose of hitting something, he was told, the 


less he would succeed—like Alice running to-. 


wards the house and always finding herself 
further away. To shoot rightly he must lose not 
only his sense of purpose but also his very self, 
so that in fact it was not ‘ he’ who shot. ‘ How 
can the shot be loosed if “I” do not do it?’ he 
asked. ‘ “It” shoots’, the Master replied. To 
achieve this state of purposelessness and selfless- 
ness, in which ‘ it’ shoots the arrow, was in fact 
the spiritual goal of Mr. Herrigel’s discipline. 
How difficult a goal it was to hit Mr. Herrigel 
describes most vividly. Practice with the bow 
and arrow was not enough; exercises in con- 
centration and recollection were also necessary. 
The Master would make no allowances for his 


European background and way of thought, and- 


subjected him to the traditional Japanese dis- 
ciplines. Once, certainly, when Mr. Herrigel was 
particularly downcast over his slow progress, the 
Master attempted to find out better how his 
mind worked by reading a Japanese introduction 
to western philosophy—but gave up after a few 
pages, saying that people who are interested in 


_such things must certainly find archery difficult . 


to learn. After four years’ unremitting practice, 
Mr. Herrigel began to make occasional ‘ right’ 


Before he reached that - 


sida the order. The Shakes existence, w 


even to some of the members (one, Elder Br 
concluded that it was ‘like boarding school wi 

no vacations . . . no ending of the term’). 
while the ‘ United Society ’ has almost died out, 
the astonishing fact is that it stayed united for 
so long. Mr. Andrews’ narrative is a little too 


_ dryly factual at times. Nevertheless, his story is” 


its 
sharp division of the sexes and its alternatior a 
_ of worship and hard work, became oppres 


full of interest, from whatever viewpoint it is 


considered. As the search for a perfect society 
(of his subtitle), the Shaker movement fascinated — 
Robert Owen and Tolstoy. alike; and if we do 
not share their faith that the goal is attainable, 


we still face essentially the same problems ~* 


(who is to lead? how is the succession of leader- 


ship to be determined? how are sacieties to be ~ 


genuinely united?). Mr. Andrews’ book is a 


useful addition to the religious history of 


America: a strange, clumsy, multifarious history 
that has not been adequately interpreted in all 
its laughable yet touching detail. Shaker doctrine 
may appear absurd: Ann Lee can be seen as a 
forerunner of Mary Baker Eddy, if one chooses, 
But there is a simplicity and beauty in Shaker 
life (best known in Shaker buildings and furni-. 
ture) that prevent us from laughing at Mother 
Ann and her followers. In them is the amazing 
innocence of pre-industrial America, a kind of 
purity that we recognise also in Emerson se 
Thoreau. 

Come, come, who will be a fool, 

I will be a fool 
the Shakers liked to sing when they were enjoy- 
ing themselves. One might describe them as 
God’s fools. 


shots—‘ it’ had begun to shoot for him. There- - ~ 


after he was allowed to shoot at a target. The 
_ arrows found their mark, he discovered, when he 
succeeded in not caring where they went—in 


other words, in being purposeless and selfless. A’ 


further year’s practice brought him the title of 


master archer. 


This is the only book written by a westerner, 
and indeed the only book in a western language, 
that describes the difficult uphill path of learning 
Zen. A simple, vivid account of personal experi- 
‘ence, it may well serve to mitigate the ‘ unspeak- 
able queerness’ of Zen to the average westerner 
—to make the kicks and shouts of the Zen 
patriarchs seem less like the behaviour of lunatics. 
Students of Japanese culture, too, will find that 
it sheds much light on the way in which art 
and religion have been traditionally blended in 
Japan. Art is not for art’s sake; it is for the 
sake of spiritual enlightenment—which | means 
that one can only speak of it, paradoxically, as 
an ‘artless art’ or a ‘ purposeless purpose’. 


The People Called Shakers: a Search 


for the Perfect Society. By Edward 


Andrews. Oxford. 36s. 
In this handsomely produced and knowledgeable 
account, the. author discusses the origins, 


achievements and eventual decline of the remark- _ 


able American religious sect Known as_ the 
Shakers. Their movement, founded in Lancashire 
by a blacksmith’s daughter named Ann Lee, 
begins as an American phenomenon with the 
emigration of ‘Mother Ann’ in 1774. At the 
height of its success, before the American Civil 
War, the sect had some 6,000 members, 
organised in eighteen communities from Maine 


to Kentucky. Even today, three of these com- 
munities survive,’ though only just. Then as now, * 


the Shaker sey? while made up of both 
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The Undeclared War, 1940-1941 


By William L. Langer and S. Everett © 


Gleason. Royal Instifute of Inter- 
- national Affairs. 60s. 
Taken in conjunction with The Challenge to 
Tsolationism, 1937-1940, of which it forms the 
sequel, this volume offers a uniquely full and ex- 
pert account of the conduct of the Great Powers. 
Much material—memo:rs, diaries, captured 
documents—dealing with these fateful years is 
already in print. The authors, two American 
historians (whose collaboration, incidentally, 
seems to have been remarkably smooth and effi- 
cient), have ‘mastered nearly all-of it. In addition, 
they have been allowed to use important un- 
printed American sources (including State 
Department telegrams, and the papers of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and some of his close’ associates). 
‘They have thus enjoyed advantages denied to 
European commentators, whose own govern- 
ments have been less ready to disclose the recent 


diplomatic record. And where, like their Euro- 
pean colleagues, the authors are forced to rely — 


upon guesswork—i.e., chiefly where Soviet 
Russia is concerned—their guesses are at least as 
good as anybody else’s. 

This volume traces the’ intricate story from 
the destroyers-for-bases deal of September 1940 
to the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbour in 
December 1941, and to the declarations of war 
that immediately followed. As the title implies, 
the world-scene of these critical months js viewed 
mainly from the United States or its embassies. 
If the book has a central theme, it is America’s 
cherishing of ‘the agreeable illusion that they 
could both eat their cake and have it’: in other 


words, that increased aid to Britain would not 


increase the American commitment to the allied 
cause. In this sense, as the authors show, such 
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it’s a Daimler CONQUEST | 


L£1IO66 


A LL over the country proud owners of 
the Daimler ‘Conquest’ are congratu- 


lating themselves on the wisest choice they 


ever made. Very shrewdly, and for a 
medium price, they have picked them- 
selves the finest combination of motoring 
qualities on the market today. Here is 
what the ‘Conquest’ has to offer: 
Performance. Top speed over 80, cruising 
70; acceleration through the gears 0-30 in 
5 secs., 0-60 in 20.4 secs., 10-30 in top 
9.7 secs., Petrol 26.5 m.p.g. at 30 m.p.h., 
21 m.p.g. at 60 m.p.h. (‘Motor’ and 
‘Autocar’ road test reports). 

Special Mechanical Features. Preselector 
fluid transmission; automatic chassis 
lubrication; 75 b.h.p., OHV, 6 cylinder 
engine; /Jaminated torsion bar suspension; 
water heated induction manifold; 11” 
brakes with 148 sq. ins. surface; 33 ft. 
turning circle. - 


Fine Quality Fittings and Finish, . High 


. 


(plus £445.5.10 purchase tax) 


quality real leather upholstery; deep pile 
carpets; polished walnut dash and wood- 
work; built-in heater and ventilating 
system; chrome-plated framing to 
windows. 


Comfort and Luxury. Armchair comfort 


in deeply cushioned seating with adjust- 
able-armrests; unobstructed flat floor and 
ample leg room front and rear; front 
hinged wide doors for easy entrance; 


| pivoting ventilating windows front and 


rear; large luggage boot 4’ x 3’ and 
separate spare wheel compartment; lock- 
able glove box and 5 cubby holes for 
parcels in dashboard and doors, Wide 
range of beautiful colour combinations. — 


Long Life and Easy Maintenance. Precision 


engineering and rigid standards of manu- 
facture and inspection ensure character- 
istic Daimler feature of long life. The 
mechanical perfection of fluid trans- 


mission and epicyclic gear box plus full 


~ 


and all this 


automatic chassis lubrication achieve the 
ultimate in owner conyenience and ease 
of maintenance. 

Only by seeing and driving the Daimler 
‘Conquest’ can you appreciate the reasons 
for its recognised success, _ 

Write to Bureau 60, The Daimler Co. Ltd, 
Coventry, for the name of your nearest 
distributor and make arrangements to try ~ 
this magnificent car as soon as possible. 


Also the new Conquest ‘Century’ Saloon. 
Special series 100 b.h.p. engine, twin 
carburettors, 90 m.p.h., even quicker 
acceleration, bigger brakes, telescopic 
adjustable steering, improved seating and 
more leg room in rear, together with 
many other extras, including two suitcases 


specially designed to fit large luggage boot. 


These are included without extra charge in 
the basic price of £1172 plus £489. 9. 2 pit. 


OUT OF PEDIGREE. COMES PACE 


‘sincere jisolationists as Herbert Hoover and 
_ Charles A. Lindbergh were more logical than 
most of their countrymen. By contrast, the notions 
of President Roosevelt, especially during his third- 
term campaign of 1940, sometimes appear con- 
fused and even disingenuous. ‘On the very 
highest authority’, Messrs. Langer and Gleason 
_ remark, the campaign encouraged the voters ‘ to 
persist in incompatible courses of action ’.. How- 
ever, the bewilderment of Roosevelt was in some 
ways unavoidable. The clarity of his opponents 
was superficial and short-sighted; he, on the 
other hand, had to deal with constantly shifting 
equations, in which most of the decisive factors 
were unknown. It was said against him that he 
personally impelled America into war. In fact, 
- he neither could nor did ignore public opinion. 
More than once, his advisers felt that he was 
proceeding too cautiously, too much the servant 
(as Sir Winston Churchill also thought) of the 
Gallup poll. Nor, of course; could he ignore 
Congress, whose innate disposition to quarrel 
_ with the Executive was increased when the Presi- 
dent looked as if he were withholding informa- 


tion. He could not persuade. Congress to pass. 


the Lend-Lease bill without revealing something 
of Britain’s maritime and economic plight. But 
if he told all he knew, his confidential informa- 
tion would undoubtedly reach the ears of the 
Axis, and might well convince Congfess (and the 
American people) that Britain. was too near 
defeat to be rescued. Moreover, he himself had 
- to consider the possibility of such a defeat, and 
to reconcile Britain’s desperate need for war- 
: material with America’s own pressing claims. In 
__ Tetrospect, it is easier to say what America ought 
to have done; but.at the time, the President and 
his war-cabinet had to grope their way through 
- an appalling tangle of uncertainties. 
The extent of these uncertainties is made still 
clearer when Messrs. Langer and Gleason shift 
the story from Washington to Berlin, Tokyo, 
7 and Moscow, or discuss Anglo-American differ- 
ences of opinion. They show that the Axis 
powers were slippery, and the Russians stubborn 
and suspicious. Germany was anxious not to 
provoke America until Europe was subdued; 
Japan was evasive, though determined to expand 
southward. Britain, though she held firm in a 
- manner that compelled admiration, worried 
American strategists by arguing that the war 


_- The Russians were impossible to negotiate with 
before the German onslaught of June 1941, and 
not much more amenable afterwards. Even at the 
Moscow conference in September, when -Russia 
apparently faced defeat, ‘it was not at all a 
question of extracting commitments from Stalin, 
but rather of warding off pressure for such com- 
mitments from the Soviet side’ (e.g., that Britain 
should send troops to the Russian front: a simi- 
lar suggestion was made to the Americans). 
Altogether, the authors deserve high praise for 
_ having undertaken and carried through a narra- 
tive of events of such vast complexity—and of 
_ such vast, grim significance. Though the Roose- 
velt administration is here acquitted of the 
charge that it deliberately encouraged the 
_ Japanese attack on Hawaii, one can hardly blame 
the President and his cabinet for feeling a certain 
sclief, mixed with indignation, when the news of 
earl Harbour reached them. At last, they and 
th world Knew where they ‘stood. 


Finger speak for Germany? He is respected 
weiter, soldier of two wars, holder of the 

aahite, the man who caught the German 

: oat with The Storm of Steel, who 
mood through the years with his 
‘mobilisation for total achievement 
represents the perennial autocratic 


“~~ 


could be won largely by blockade and bombing. . 
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humanism of the German without a gun. To the 
Germans chaos may be come again, but, after 
the bombings and executions, Jiinger at least still 
stands, an inspiring sign of coherence with the 
past. Can they learn his secret of continuity? 
Will he lead, where once he followed? 

Mr. Stern, for one, hopes he will not. In this 
long-essay his aim is to assess the quality of 
Jiinger’s ideas by analysing the quality of his 
language. The German language of the twentieth 
century has degenerated into semi-philosophical 
abstraction, ‘a defection from live experience’, 
and Jiinger’s prose, too, in spite of superficial 
brilliance, is a reflection of spiritual abstraction, 
the source of literary sin. His style is not admir- 
able detachment, but a product of contemptuous 
emotional distance. Jiinger, concludes Mr. Stern, 
is a failure because his consistency is due to an 
effort of will, not direct response to experience; 
he rejects the literary teadition, the ‘love of the 
living detail’, in favour of a conscious search 
for pattern as an expression of this era of repeti- 
tive violence and mass achievement. Just as his 
age distrusts individual deviation, so his prose 
has no faith in the evocative power of the detail. 

This essay is strung taut with assertions, over- 
taken and left to fend for themselves as Mr. 
Stern hastens to. complete his argument within 
allotted space. It could be more comfortably 
read were it three times as long. This intensity 
strengthens the impression that Mr. Stern is not 
really concerned with critical discovery but with 
the pursuit of proof: he dislikes Jinger’s ideas 
and therefore hopes to discredit his prose. But 
isn’t this the very attitude of self-assertion 
he censures in Jinger? When Mr. Stern does 
trust to his immediate response he honestly 
admits that Jinger’s writing, within its limita- 
tions, has great evocative power. Yet, whatever 
one may feel about its conclusions, this book 
should be read—even by those who have never 
heard of Jiinger and who, after reading the book, 
may never wish to hear of him again. 


Metaphysical, Baroque and Précieux 
Poetry. By Odette de Mourgues. 
Oxford. 21s. 


This book, originally meant, it seems, as a 
French these de doctorat, now written in 
English by Mlle. Odette de Mourgues, Fellow 
of Girton College, will greatly interest the ama- 
teurs of French poetry who try to sort out the 
forerunners of Laforgue, Apollinaire, and even 
Valéry, not among classic or romantic authors 
but among those up to now qualified as obscure 
or précieux, including the newly rediscovered 
Maurice Sceéve. 

Mile. de Mourgues very rightly_stresses the 
confusion of terminology which has reigned so 
far in this domain, and gives us clear definitions 
for each of the three groups discriminated by 
her title and linked in a succession stretching 
from Scéve to La Fontaine. Her own definitions 
have the -logical clarity characteristic of the 
whole book. She borrows for the metaphysical 
poets (like Donne, Herbert, Marvell in England, 
Maurice Scéve in France) H. J. C. Grierson’s 
well-known definition, insists on ‘the peculiar 
blend of passion and thought’ as one of the 
essential features of metaphysical poetry, and 
qualifies it herself as ‘a perfect poise between 
the play of intellect and the depth of the emo- 
tions’, where ‘passion is curbed by judgment 
and judgment is illuminated by passion’. 

As representing French metaphysical poetry, 
Maurice Scéve is examined in detail, with his 
extreme concentration of thought, his subtle 
relation between abstract and concrete, his fre- 
quent obscurities asking for logic and imagina- 
tion. His Délie (1544) is paralleled with Philip 
Sidney’s Astrophel and Stella, but Scéve’s crys- 
talline. abstract quality induces the author to 
compare him also to Foulke Greville, 
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Between the purely metaphysical and the 
Baroque techniques, Mile. de Mourgues inserts 
the ‘ Interlude of Scientific Poetry’, a branch of 
French poetry “connected with hermetism, 
occult science and alchemy, leading us to the 
metaphysical poets of the turn of the sixteenth 
century, La Ceppéde and Jean de Sponge (the 
latter discovered by Professor Boase). Coming to 
Baroque poetry, the author gives us first a use- 
ful disquisition on the origin of the term 
baroque, dating from 1531, when it was first 
applied in Portugal to outsize, irregular pearls, 
then used figuratively by St. Simon, and applied 
in Rome to Borromini’s richly curved architec- 
ture. She analyses W6lfflin’s now classical defini- 
tion of Baroque in the visual arts (but does not 
quote Geoffrey Scott’s more satisfactory one). 
Having also mentioned Eugenio d’Ors’ slightly 
tautological definition (‘a historical constant 
alternating with the classical one’) she finally 
gives her own, as applied specially to poetry: 
“Baroque poetry is that in which, although the 
problems of the age are reflected, the perfect 
poise between intelligence and sensibility is 
either destroyed, not achieved or not attempted, 
with the result that the poet has a distorted 
vision of life, disorted through imagination and 
sensibility without any apparent care for propor- 
tion or balance’. 

From Southwell, Crawshaw, and La Ceppéde 
(his ‘Théorémes’ give strange rhythmic and 
semantic echoes of the ‘ Centuries’ of Nostra- 
damus), we are taken to the trio Théophile, St. 
Amant, and Tristan, the ‘ poétes libertins’, with 
numerous and delightful quotations. As a con- 
trast to the sensual harmonies of the poétes 
libertins, the violent magnificence of A. d’Au- 
bigné is not forgotten. 

Coming to précieux poetry, thé author limits 
précteux (or précieuse) poetry in general to 
groups of closely associated persons (like the 
H6tel de Rambouillet), using unexpected meta- 
phors, ‘stupefying’ hyperboles, similes evolved 
in the group, semi-hermetic for the vulgar, and 
making a great use of pointes or conceits. Des- 
portes, Du Perron, and Malherbe discard con- 
crete words and open the road to classicism; La 
Fontaine and Racine are the natural outcome of 
this evolution. 

Mile. de Mourgues concludes in hoping that 
her work will be a step to a synthetic study of 
European literature in the Renaissance and late 
Renaissance. Her book is both scholarly and’ 
entertaining, and the well-chosen quotations 
make it delightful reading. 


Bird Gardening. By Maxwell Knight. 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. 


Maxwell Knight has followed his book on crea- 
tures in captivity with this useful little voltime on 
attracting wild ones for close observation. The 
book is concerned with birds—those creatures of 
our rural and urban areas that are easiest of all 
to observe. It is not a book for the expert orni- 
thologist because it probably adds little to what 
he already knows. It is rather for those who 
would see and hear birds around them from 
within the confines of their own homes and 
gardens, but who do not as yet know much 
about how to attract them. As usual Mr. Knight 
draws from the wealth of his experience—an 
experience profound enough for him to admit 
that in each and every department.of his subject 
the very birds he is trying to entice are often un- 
accountable in their perversity and may do the 
opposite of what is expected of them. Indeed 
the whole problem of attracting birds into a 
garden is, as the mathematicians would put it, 
‘a function of so many complex variables’ that 
success is never certain. It can, at least, be said 
of this book that those who follow its advice 
have done almost all they can possibly do to 
lure birds into their grounds. 
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‘break with those old concepts, to 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH —t™ 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors oF os = if te 


t 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
Music and Lighting 


: AGREE WITH the reader of THE LISTENER who 
writes to me from West Kilbride in Ayrshire, 
Mr. J. K. Given, that music is not an indis- 
pensable or even congenial’adjunct of Television 
Newsreel. He wants me to protest against a 
convention that serves no genuinely useful pur- 
pose and is a vestige of outmoded film practice. 
He objects to those ‘bursts of music’ which 
have a hail-and-farewell role between the items. 
In that context of recorded reali- 
ties music is often needlessly 
os and jarring. 

The place of music in docu" 
Satay film was established by 
tolerance rather than by final in- 
tellectual decree. Behind it there 
was. the notion that it is useful 
to counterpoint a visually created 
mood, although the result was 
sometimes contradiction. Tele- 
vision Newsreel has a chance to 


throw over the stylised pretentious- 
ness with which music has always 
been used in the newsreels of the 
cinema. Must the sight of calamity 
automatically incur the comment 
of solemn melody? What is needed, 
I think, is more experiment with 
silence, if only in the name of the 
simple human civilities. 

- Another point of contention 


which appears to be little better 
understood than when the service 
started.. That it is often a source 
of positive annoyance I know from 
experience, and I receive critical 
opinions about it from other 


viewers too. Recently at a party I was lectured 


by one of the better-known sound radio pro- 
ducers who seemed to think it a matter for 
hilarity that television producers have not 
mastered an elementary aspect of their business. 
For him, I gathered, television lighting is no 
problem, just a question of Greek-for-gumption, 


plus some enterprising experiment. He made the 


present television lighting arrangements seem 
utterly amateurish and inefficient, as perhaps 
they are. Certain producers behave as if they 


have Rembrandt’s genius with light, splashing ~ 


it about with extravagant gusto; hence those 


_ floodlit faces, which we cannot see, those great 


patches of white mist out of which no Odysseus. 


ever comes. Unaware of the technical facts, I 
am none the less in agreement with the sound 
broadcasting producer about the need for doing 


something and still more with the readers who 
write their impatience to me. 


' ‘In Town Tonight’ had its inaugural on tele- 
vision last Saturday evening and took ‘to’ the 
new medium as to the manner born. I enjoyed 
twenty-nine of its thirty minutes, hoping that 
the Newsreel library will supply more imme- 
diately compelling opening shots. The - former 
London bank manager who has been walking 
round the world, much of it in- bare feet; the 
Prime Minister’s special detective; the taximan 
who has picked up famous fares, each had a 
story to tell and, with John Ellison’s expert help, 
told it well. The programme was like a tonic 


_and ithe weather. 
to keep me indoors but it promises to be an | 


given to an organism badly in need of boskiag 
up. In deciding to adopt sound -radio’s most 
popular actuality programme, the television 
planners’ instinct was undoubtedly right, a skil- 
fully manoeuvred reinforcement of the obsessive 
voyeurism: of our day. 

The other innovation of the week was ‘ Out 
of Doors’, on Sunday “afternoon, a programme 
which gambles on the assumption that there is 
always a viewing audience, whatever the season 
“Out of Doors’ is not going 


attractive programme, to have purpose and 
_ quality and to be instructive and perhaps even 


Rolls Royce ‘ Silver Ghost’ in ‘ Driving Club’, televised on April 2 re 


inspiring. I assume it is aimed at the urban view- 
ing population who have forgotten that their 
great-grandfathers lived in the country or closer 
to it than the town-dwelling massis able to do now. - 

The best part of this opening session was the 
circus parade through Gloucester, an) occasion: 


to which for once the experienced commen- 


tator, Frank Gillard, seemed unequal but which 


provided us with some excellent pictures. I 


enjoyed all the circus stuff, with its merry- 


England whiff. The gardening sequences were 


less successful; we could not pick out the details.” 
We could: not see the buds on the rose bush 


which was being pruned, nor the erica specimens 


pointed out to us in the alpine garden. It is 


important that there should be no blurring of 


such details, that. there should be the sharpest 
definition of everything ‘shown. If weather. makes 
it difficult, it should. not be attempted. Sir 
Stephen Tallents did not seem completely happy: 
as chairman: taking over a new series is.a thorny 


business and I have no doubt that composure 


will come. I hope, too, that he will not be 


required merely to cue-in the programme’s parts. 


His own store of country knowledge is Bais 
and should be freely drawn on. 

~The Boat Race, as usual, was worth: seeing 
on television, despite’ the trickiness of wind and 
water which did not allow the cameras to send 
back a succession of perfect pictures. As for the 


: telerecording of the hydrogen bomb explosion, 


certain words of Burke’s fall into place here: 


nae ~ 


3 Mex ee think ere pacer ree act in 
rashly meddling with what they do not under- 
stand. Those who ~ truly mean well must be 


fearful of acting ill’. _ REGINALD Pound © 


[The ‘ Screw © “Mobile ? eer jako ‘of which was 
Published last week on page 586, was she: work of Me... 
4 Kenneth Martin. J 


Wee iene, 
NEVER EXPLAIN, NEVER APOLOGISE. As I look 


-about me, I reflect’ that the advice of thefamous 
Master of Biespeiisn is all too little “regarded. But 


the young woman (unknown to 
me) who has constituted herself my 
judgé and mentor urges me to-re= 
consider my remark that “ ‘Stolen 
Waters” was considered a bad risk, 
in view of the fact that it was not 
to be granted a repeat. This was, - 
she.explains, simply due to the fact 
that as Henry Kendall is sustain- 
ing a part in a London play, the 


day. You see? 

One thing about sergeants is 
that the habit is contagious. Con- 
demned now to sit indoors of a 
Sunday afternoon as well, I found 
myself gnawed with curiosity as to 
why the B.B.C. television service 
had developed such an enraged 
attachment to Chipperfield’s Circus, © 
at which, one way and another, we 
have spent and will spend so much © 
time. I hasten to add that no — 
attachment could be pleasanter — 
from my point of view. As a 
change from watching alleged 
~ comedians or Mr. Gilbert Harding 
trouncing a bullfighter, the sight of 
stately she-elephant backing 

gracefully towards us with part of 
the big top in her trunk was a rousing delight. 
‘Marie, as I think this creature is called, is a 
perfect television performer, compact of easy, 
unruffled charm and patience, and neither 
pulling faces nor scratching herself, a lesson 
to one and all. «|. - 

' ‘Jeannie’ is another story. I have often had. 
pointed out to me that criticism is necessarily 
subjective, and television criticism more than 
most. I fancy that the mood in which one arrives 
is finally decisive. For instance, last week it 
was, the second performance of ‘Carmen’ which — 
I saw and, as someone who had seen the first 
had" kindly hastened to inform me that it was’ 

‘awful’, I approached my task without en- 


thusiasm, So much the greater, then, was my 


pleasure in finding it highly enjoyable and, like 
most opera, when not enjoyable at least hilarious. 
Not so ‘ Jeannie’, of which I had the tenderest 
memories from the ’thirties (was it not?) when 
Miss Mullen and Mr. Portman so pleased us” 


in it. Here I was expecting much, and the first: 
few minutes brought up, on the contrary, a 


wave of- disappointment (which _ subsided pretty 
fast nevertheless). Perhaps it was only that we 
had been having a very good ses$ion of ‘ What’s 
My Line? ’, which, with Mr. Harding’s return, 
returned to its old form as easily the best, least. 
boring, and liveliest programme on our screens; | 


- one of the very few which comes to an end too _ 


soon. I could have watched for ever on Sunday, 


: so belligerent was the Old- Man of the Panel, _ ‘ 


‘piece could be given only on Sun-" ' 
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so merry Miss Kelly, so matey and sincere was 
Lady Barnett, and so cheery-boyo the Messrs. 
Dixon and Andrews. One longed for more and 
more awful challengers to appear and for the 
National Game (for I take it that this has now 
superseded cricket as our Number One interest) 
to go on all night. 

So it was. with resistance that one watched 
the start of ‘Jeannie’ and an initial piece of 
overplaying by John Laurie as the old papa; But 
things . steadied. Miss . Mullen, unvyarnished 
(though not plain), quickly found her feet at 
that most imperishable of all theatrical freight, 
a Cinderella who is also an awfu’ wee sensible 
Scots body at that. Shameless piece, of course! 
Not a cliché is spared. But I began to enjoy it 
almost as soon as the awful Bessie and Maggie 
(Margaret Gordon and Katherine Page) began 
doing their ugly sister act at wee Jeannie. And 
then the production, by Dennis Vance, which 
seemed to be taking a number of chances (as 
if the cameras were really improvising) also got 
into its stride and never looked back. 

As Prince Charming, Eric Portman’s de- 
flationary, middle-aged Yorkshire business man 
made the perfect foil for the inno- 
cent - enthusiast, and even when 
Jeannie had gasped and sighed about 
the Blue Danube for the twentieth 
time we somehow found it easy to 
resist the idea that it would be 
rather a relief. if she were to be 
drowned in that muddy stream. 
And then: all the stuff about the 
aristocratic and of course mercenary 
Viennese nobleman (not too much 
overplayed by André Van Gyseghem) 
and the werry wicked foreign lady 
(Mila Parely)}—it was almost as 
good as a trip to the Continong in 
very fact. Finally, Jeannie humbled 
and alone-in the world again—in 
service what’s more, and could any 
misfortune be greater? And then, © 
just in time, P. Charming’s return, 
and the prospect of a husband who 
will see you never have to wash 
sheets again-and who has even in- 
vented a foolproof oven: every- 
‘woman’s dream come true, and what 
a marvellous gift to the advertising 


Fred Johnson as Bartley Murnaghan 
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Waldo Lanchester’s ‘ Puppet Circus’ in Children’s 
Television on March 29 


Left: Jean Cadell as Agatha Pleeze in ‘ Grawvel- 
hanger’ on March 31 


Right: Eric Portman as Stanley Smith and Barbara 
Mullen in the title-part in ‘ Jeannie”? on April 4 


As this play will be repeated tonight (Thurs- 
day) I do not regret spending on it the larger 
part of my space, but it would be ungrateful not 
to mention. that “The Wide, Wide World’ (the 
most heart-aching of all nursery sagas) and a 
lively piece of Death and Daggers called ‘ Gravel- 
hanger’ (the very name sets up shudders) have 
started on. careers which will no doubt be 
glorious: and that it ‘was nice, as ever, to see 
Sheila Manahan as yet another Ojirish darter 
in ‘They Got What: They Wanted’, on the 
joke that nothing succeeds like the. appearance 
of ‘success and which’ is -perfectly enjoyable as 
long as you forget such master works as ‘Juno 
and the Paycock’. 

Puinrep HoPe-WALLACE 


Sound Broadcasting * 


DRAMA 


Out of the Way 


‘Tue Marp’s TRAGEDY’ is a classic’ we are 
always told about and rarely meet. Evadne, 
stabbing away at the helpless King of Rhodes, 


Scene from ‘ They Got Wihat-They Wanted’ on March 30, with (left to right) 
Sheila Manahan as Sally Murnaghan, Joyce Chancellor as Bessie Murnaghan, 
» Denis Wyndham as ‘Matty McGrath, 


and Tony Quinn as Owny Tubridy 
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in our time Dame 


used to be a show-part: 
Sybil Thorndike and Dame Edith Evans have 
each played her, but only for Sunday-society 


performances. It has taken the Third Pro- 
gramme to give a ‘ general release ’. One hearing, 
it seems to me new, is enough. Although there is 
plenty of dramatic cut-and-thrust, not much of 
the verse stings the memory. Remove the songs— 
for one, the dirge, ‘Lay a garland on my hearse’ 
—and-.such lines as Calianax’s ‘ You. have all 
fine new tricks to grieve; but I ne’er knew any 
but direct crying’, and little is left to reward 
us. I would except a scene that, for me, is 
worth the rest of the play: the passage in which 
Aspatia, looking at the needlework of Theseus 
and Ariadne, thinks of herself as model for the 
“sad lady’, saying: ‘Do it by me, do it again 
by me, the lost Aspatia, and you shall find all 
true but the wild island’. It is among the most 
affecting speeches in Stuart drama; Joan Hart, 
in her soft velvet-night voice, spoke it as it 
deserved. 

I found ‘the lost Aspatia’ more touching 
than Evadne, in spite of the lameness of the 
scene where, disguised as her brother, she seeks 
Amintor’s sword-point. This sur- 
vived well on radio; Miss Hart’s 
voice carried it. The avenging 
Evadne, turning upon the foul King 
(‘I am a tiger; I am anything that 
Knows not pity’), asks for our eyes 
as well as our ears. Although Maxine 
Audley was forcible, her voice did 
not blaze through our radio sets. 
Earlier, Evadne is soundly melo- 
dramatic without any ‘height’ of 
tragic eloquence. Peter Watts, who 
produced strongly, and ‘who isa 
sure judge of what is and is not 
radio-active, saw that more than 
half of a famous scene between 
Melantius and Evadne; however im- 
pressive on the stage, was expendable 
upon the air. The production offered 
an artful précis of the masque, ‘a 
decoration maybe but something we 
would not have lost; and the shout 
ing-match at the play’s end was 
managed with discretion. Valentine 
Dyall spoke boldly as Melantius, 
whom: Coleridge called ‘a tongue- 
bully’; Baliol Holloway had the 
crackle for Calianax: and Heron 
Carvic enjoyed the sinister King, 
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Can you live with it? 


To answer that question furniture must be looked at from three different 


- standpoints: design, materials and workmanship. 


- Quite often people tell us they would be glad to live with our furniture. 


 “But’’, they say, ‘‘ you’re too expensive for me, I’m afraid’’. It isn’t true, 
you know. In good furnishing houses in most parts of the country you will 

_ find Gordon Russell dining room, bedroom and occasional furniture which, 
though it is made to a high standard, is not at all expensive. ° 


good furniture need not be expensive 


-% Gordon Russell Limited 
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continuous wear.’’ 


His Future 


like nearly 5,000 other boys and 
girls in our care depends on 
; YOUR HELP 


A VOLUNTARY SOCIETY 
STILL NEEDING YOUR HELP 


DONATIONS AND LEGACIES 
gratefully received by the Secretary 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


CHILDREN’S 
_ SOCIETY 


formerly Waifs and Strays 


105/- 


LOTUS Veldtschoen 
~The only all-leather shoe 
GUARANTEED We oe 


LOTUS LTD 
STAFFORD 


Old Town Hall, Kennington, $.E.11 
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** They have stood up 
amazingly to the hard wear and tear of 3} years of marches, 
tropical rains and rough conditions. They have never let 
in water or become uncomfortable even after.days of | 
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3 job destination is Paris, Normandy, Brittany, the Riviera = 
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BOWMANS 


sure that the conversation piece of 
He ), another out-of-the-way 
have converted many to 
eetdrened These opinions on Woman might 
- have been more suitable as interlude readings 
en Papen At least we 
admire the speaking of, say, Robert 
m—whose voice is acutely sensitive— 
ane Hobbs, and the rest. It was a hurtling 
leap from Kierkegaard to ‘ Paul Temple and the 
_ Gilbert Case’ (Light): there I was not sur- 
prised when Peter Coke’s Temple observed to 
_ Marjorie Westbury, ‘ Steve, would you be terribly 
disappointed if we postponed our holiday? ’ Steve 
was not disappointed; like us, she had come to 
_ expect these postponements in the first, and 
_ expository, eighth of a serial that will grow. (I 
p hardly think Shaw had such a pleasure as this 
a mind when he talked about ‘a Temple of 
Ascent of Man’ ) 
-£ Three Can Live’ (curiously on Light) was 
st in Buchenwald; nothing could ‘have been 
more grimly out of the way. We were warned 
_ that this second ‘ Suspense’ play was unsuitable 
for the nervous. Agreed. I can believe that there 


Z eee is comrades in.a circle of the Inferno. 
y, it was wise, in ‘ The Hundredth 
* Rost Race’ (Eiome) to let some of the radio- 
_ variety stars, Edwards, Bentley, Terry-Thomas 
(with breadcrumbs for the swans), half a dozen 
_ others, escape from their usual courses for a 
towpath meeting. In practice, this before-the- 
_ race frenzy suffered from a tedious chatter-script 
that the major comedians could not quicken. 
- Finally, two plays that need more than foot- 
notes. ‘Hero of a Summer’s Day’ (Home) was 
_ John Pudney’s agreeable up-Thames te— 
“not a usual setting—about a little-rich girl and 
| the cosh-boy who saved her from swooping over 
a weir. Charles Lefeaux produced with a legiti- 
_ mate and inventive use_of river-noises (launches, 
canoes, weirs, and so forth), and Jane Barrett 
- sounded charming as the desperate child who 
suddenly found herself. as a ‘tea-girl’, in a 
- flowered apron, on board a Thames steamer. 
_ Earlier in the week we had had Elmer Rice’s 
_ drama, ‘ Fadgtient Day’ (Home), still undated, 
‘still powerful, and rammed across—as it should 
be—with the utmost vigour. 
J. C. TREWIN 


SPOKEN WORD 
Behind the News 


th Ber’ THe News’ a scientist, a historian, 


siv' y firm guidance of J. F, Wolfenden,. 
Chancello of Reading University. The an- 
the discussion was ‘spon- 


1a ts el ice 
. THE LISTENER 


Alan Bullock, and Graham Hutton are all en- 
dowed with clear heads and quick tongues and 
—a lucky accident which does not always befall 
broadcast debates—each has a voice and style 
of expression unmistakably his own. 

The discussion: of all three questions was 
lively, searching, and perfectly lucid and ~the 
points of agreement and disagreement came out 
so clearly that no summary of conclusions was 
necessary. It was the moral implications of the 
hydrogen- bomb and the responsibilities of the 
scientists who produced it that were discussed 
and the outcome, if I remember rightly, was 
unanimous. The question of the British Museum 
arose from its present critical position. It has 
been impossible, for instance, to keep the Reading 
Room index up to date; no less than 70,000 
books are still unentered and there is not suffi- 
cient staff to study book-sales catalogues, so that 
opportunities to acquire rare books are missed. 
Mr. Hutton struck a dissentient note in main- 
taining that to ninety-nine per cent. of the 
British public the British Museum doesn’t 
matter a bit, though he was well aware of its 
priceless value to the remaining one per cent. 
On the other hand, he refused to be upset by 


’ the fact that the Reading Room had been of 


the greatest help to Marx and Lenin. The ques- 
tion that touched me most nearly was that of 
the middle class, of which, as it happens, I am 
a long-suffering member. Being themselves in the 
same boat they showed a flattering sympathy 
with my condition. 

John Lehmann, in last week’s ‘ Talking of 
Books’, took me very interestingly behind the 
news in reviewing T. S. Eliot’s new book The 
Confidential Clerk. He has seen the play and 
read the book; I have read the book but not 


‘seen the play, and talked to people who have 


seen the play but not read the book and 
they gave me the impression that it was an 
extremely witty play that lacked the high 
seriousness of ‘Family Reunion’ and ‘The 
Cocktail Party’. Thus prompted I was all set 
to be vastly amused, and seeing no reason why 
a serious poet should not, if so disposed, regale 
us with comedy or even farce, why should I 
demand more? But my expectations were not 
realised. The wit fell far short, not in quality 
but in quantity, of what I had been Ied to 
expect, but I found much of psychological in- 
terest and emotional appeal. I was interested to 
hear that Mr. Lehmann had to some degree the 
same impression. It would be interesting to dis- 
cover why play and book make such different 
impressions. 

In the first of two talks Dr. A. J. Marshall 
gave a fascinating and often amusing account of 
the habits and customs of the bower birds of 
Australia and New Guinea who lay out, for 
the purposes of display, spectacular bowers, 
gardens, maypoles, or avenues, decorated with 
objects of the same colours as the female birds. 
The objects include orchids and other flowers, 
snail-shells, bus-tickets, chocolate. wrappings, 
cartridge-cases and, in one case at least, a 
gentleman’s glass eye. Some of them even paint 
the inner walls of their bowers. with fruit-pulp 
or washing blue stolen from laundries. It was 
in the most literal’ sense a highly colourful talk. 
- In ‘John Bright and the Crimean War’ 
A. J. P. Taylor, historian and (as now appears) 
impersonator, gave an excellent talk—a shortened 
version of a*lecture delivered last December in 
Manchester—in which he quoted from Bright’s 
speeches in the original Rochdale lingo which 
Bright shared with Gracie Fields. This certainly 
had the effect of placing Bright before us in the 


Three poems from Robert Gittings’ ‘ Famous 
Meeting’ made admirable listening as read by 
David Duncan, Duncan McIntyre, and William 


Devlin. 
; MARTIN ARMSTRONG 
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MUSIC . 
‘Last Symphony, First Opera 


THE WEEK’S LISTENING was spanned by Niel- 
sen’s last symphony and Bizet’s first opera. The 
symphony—Nielsen’s sixth, dated 1925—was 
being given here for the first time. Its perform- 
ance was the signal for the anti-Nielsenite 
minority, to swing into action, wielding their 
critical coshes, and the work has been so flayed 
by one or two of my colleagues that I would 
give anything to avoid indulging in the un- 
English sport of hitting a man when he’s down. 
Unfortunately, I have on this occasion to join 
the minority, for what one expected to be an 
important novelty turned out to be hardly more 
than a freak. Much of it was composed of 
incoherent, ill-digested quirks, and even at its 
best, in the first movement, the music did not 
escape the charge of inconsistency.. The whole 
signally failed to add up to anything resembling 
a symphony. The slightly disquieting thing was 
that its more blatant faults—its lack of striking 
inventive material, its over-reliance on ostinato 
and on quasi-surrealistic, incongruous effects 
(side-drum and trombone glissandi, for example) 
—are sometimes in evidence in other and much 
better music of Nielsen’s. Will they begin to 
irritate one—perhaps unduly—now that they 
have exposed themselves so unashamedly in this 
last symphony? The work was given, ably as 
far as I could judge, by Anthony Bernard and 
the R.P.O. 

Nielsen even at his worst was undeniably an 
original composer, though it can be argued that 
his naive exhibitionism makes us too conscious 
of his originality. In complete contrast, Fauré’s 
Requiem, performed under Sir Malcolm Sargent 
at the last of the B.B.C.’s admirable season of 
Symphony Concerts, has about it a true origin- 
ality that startles by its very quietness. Alec 
Robertson, introducing the work in a ‘ Music 
Magazine’ talk, rightly stressed its harmonic 
subtlety, and one has to go no further than the 
first section of the opening Introit to come across* 
one of the many arresting instances ofthis. The 
performance caught the flavour fairly well, 
though the chorus-tenors’ tone was a trifle tight 
and strained. Of the two soloists, Elsie Morison 
was the more successful, her pure tone being 
ae right for the affecting simplicity of ‘ Pie 

esu 

A second choral masterpiece, nearly fifty years 
later in date, was included in the same pro- 
gramme—Walton’s ‘ Belshazzar’s Feast’. Ever 
since he gave its first performance at Leeds 
Festiva] in 1931, Sir Malcolm has made this 
work particularly his own, and its effect does 
not stale with repetition. The present perform- 
ance was no exception, even though it got off 
to a shaky trombone opening and certain choral. 
entries were not decisive enough. Possibly owing 
to a rare fault in balancing, the volume of 
choral tone was not big enough in one or two 
of the full-blooded passages, and the percussion, 
especially timpani, was excessively prominent in 
many places. John Cameron, a soloist relatively 
new to the part, did well but lacked the eerie, 
diabolical quality which Dennis Noble, who has 
been so much associated with the part, gives to it. 

The only notable new work of the week was 
Franz Reizenstein’s Prologue, Variations, and 
Finale for violin and orchestra, with Max Rostal 
aS a magisterial soloist—modern violin works 
cannot want a better advocate—and conducted 
by Clarence Raybould. ‘ School of Hindemith’ 
in style but perhaps rather warmer, this was a 
well-written work with a telling solo part, mostly 
expressive as in the excellent short Prologue and 
the opening Variations, but not without bril- 
liance later. There were a few longueurs, it is 
true, and the ending seemed slightly perfunctory. 
But the work as a whole is one I would gladly 
hear again. 


A train’s-eye-view 


AS you settle in your seat for a journey in France—you are glad 
you chose to travel by rail. For a “‘train’s-eye-view” shows this 
delightful country in all its variety. Terraced vineyards, ‘ox . 
drawn farm carts, unfamiliar landscape and architecture 
combine to make your journey a feast for the eyes. Aboard the 
train the French genius for making visitors welcome is evidenced. 
by deeply upholstered comfort, by couchettes Ist or 2nd 
Class, with freshly laundered pillows and blankets for overnight 
passengers, by the latest ideas in seating, heating and ventila- 
tion, by courteous and efficient service throughout. 

Some of the fastest trains in Europe are French—and for 
punctuality French Railways hold an unbeaten and well-nigh 
unbeatable record! With numerous reduced fare tickets to 
choose from, rail travel shows a saving too. is 
> Starting in the heart of the region you have chosen are 
many motor coach tours run by French Railways which enable 
you to see at close quarters many of the most beautiful parts of 
France. 


ROAD-RAIL TICKETS at reduced prices 
are offered for numerous circular 
tours from the French Channel ports 


FREE BOOKLET “FRANCE” 
A postcard NOW brings you a free 
copy of this exquisite colour printed 


: SE ; travel book givi delightful tast 
or Paris, combining train and motor Reicha pester Fc en a ig 


coach journeys in the most picturesque 
parts of France. 


Better travel by 


FRENCH RAILWAY 


re _ Information, tickets and reservations from any good Travel 


folder of practical information on rail 
travel. 


_ Agent or French Railways Limited, 
179 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
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of the French scene; included also is a 


You may think that you are paying shake more 
for the privilege of smoking» Three Nuns. But 
then it is so economical in smoking — —thanks to 9 the 
slow burning of that curious 

curly cut—that it costs you 

less in the long run. So you 

can continue to smoke your 

favourite Three Nuns 


with a clear conscience. 


Three 
Nuns 


ORIGINAL BLEND: EMPIRE BLEND 


EMPIRE LEADERS appeal : 
CANCER RESEARCH 


hie S. G. Holland, 
| Prime Minister of N ew Talaadt 


writes: “Iam conscious of the very 
high costs “that research into the 
complex causes of Cancer entails. 
_ Tam also aware of the vital need for 
a speedy solution to this scourge of 
humanity. Our Empire peoples will, 
I firmly believe, respond generously 
to your appeal for funds to continue 
your noble work, and I sincerely 
- endorse your claim for attention 
from charitably-minded people 
Averra eres a 


IMPERIAL 
-CANCER RESEARCH 
FUND — 


Patron: Her Most Gukcious Majesty the Queen ~ 


The Fund itself carries out Cancer Research in its own laboratories without 
State aid. New lines of research are starting: new equipment and extra staff 
are wanted. Please send a-giftto The Treasurer, Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.CS., 

at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s ‘Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
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Bizet’ i Shutkicnets: opera, ‘ The 
Pe tasty, Bit “broadcast. from the Sadler’s 
awe new production (which I have not yet 

seen). Divorced from its visual effect—by all 
~ accounts this was not in all respects a dis- 
ad¥antage—the opera came through as a most 
_ Successful broadcast. There were several reasons 
for 1 this: there being only four characters, there 


LMOST without exception, the early 
compositions of Olivier Messiaen are 
of a religious nature. The devout 

.. Catholic, who for more than twenty 

years has been organist of the Sainte-Trinité 
church in Paris, may be seen behind the titles 


¢ 


_ of his pre-war organ music: “Le - Banquet 
’ Céleste’ (1928), ‘Apparition de hk 4 
Eternelle’ (1932), ‘L’Ascension’ (1934), * 


Nativité du Seigneur’ (1935), and ‘Les aie 
Glorieux’ (1939). The war years deflected 
_ Messiaen from this medium, but not from the 
‘subject of his musical inspiration. Thus the 
Quartet for violin, clarinet, cello, and piano, 
written in captivity in Silesia, is a ‘ Quatuor 
pour la Fin du Temps’ (1941), and an equally 
long work for two pianos written on his repatria- 
5 tion is called “ Visions de Amen’ (1943). There 
followed the ‘Trois’ Petites Liturgies de la 
Présence Divine’ (1944), with their curious 
scoring of strings, celesta, vibraphone, percus- 
sion, piano, and ondes martenot to accompany 
a choir of sopranos. Then, as a culmination to 
what is in fact a series of large-scale religious 
works, came the twenty piano Pieces making up 
the two-and-a-half hour long ‘ Vingt Regards sur 
YEnfant Jésus’ (1944), inscribed. to his pupil 
and devoted interpreter, Yvonne Loriod. 
The inspiration of this vast piano cycle is the 
contemplation of the Child Jesus in the manger, 
and of the gazes fixed on him: in Messiaen’s 
-prefacing words, ‘from the unutterable gaze of 
God the Father to the multiple gaze of the 
_ Church of Love, through the unparalleled gaze 
of the Spirit of Joy, the tender gaze of the’ 
Virgin, then those of the Angels, Wise Men, and 
_ those of immaterial or symbolic beings (Time, 
_ Heights, Silence, the Star, the Cross)’: So much 
_ for the mystical background which’ is ever- 
presént in Messiaen’s music. What appears to be 
violently contrasted to this is the detailed analysis 
ef his technical methods in composition, which 
_ ‘Messiaen is also eager to supply. Having declared 
~ his musical ends in one paragraph, the composer 
‘presents the material he will employ: three 
motto-themes, one representing God, another 


same theme, because the one opens and the 
re closes the terrestrial life of Jesus’), and 
nally a theme of four chords. Messiaen then 
: s to give, in three pages of letterpress, 


“4 of the twenty ‘Regards’, but also more 
comments on the technical musical 
he has employed to realise such spiritual 
These means include rhythmic canons, 
ality, rythmes non-rétrogadables, time 
gressively accelerated-or slowed down, 


representing the Star and the Cross (‘ they have . 
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_ THE LISTENER 


was no difficulty in identifying who was singing 
—an elementary point, but the most common 
pitfall of broadcast opera. Then Geoffrey Dunn’s 
English translation was audible, thanks to good 
diction and to Bizet’s clearly-scored, clear-cut 
setting. The two leading parts, sung by Patricia 
Howard and Robert Thomas, both sounded well 
on the air, the latter however tending to strain 


and style in twentieth-century music now being 
given in London, it is that the significant com- 
posers of our day have found it necessary to 
forge their own musical tools by devising their 
own musical systems. Schonberg and Hindemith 
developed theirs into musical theories, Bartok 
remained silent, but analysis of his middle-period 
work has shown its strict adherence to a highly 
organised and personal system. Messiaen, like 
Stravinsky—his antithesis in most other respects 
—has made no secret of his musical ends and 
means. A short musical manifesto that he issued 
in 1938 was by 1944 expanded into a treatise, 
Technique .de mon langage musical, but even 
this is inadequate explanation of Messiaen’s sub- 
sequent music, for it does not take account of 
later developments in his technique of composi- 
tion. Some of these appear for the first time in 
the ‘ Turangalila-Symphonie’ (1948). 

This impressive work—together with ‘ Harawi’ 
(1945), a cycle of songs of love and death, and 
the ‘ Cing Rechants’ (1949) for a cappella choir, 
five settings of love poems in an invented lan- 
guage—makes up a separate section of Messiaen’s 
music. According to him, these three works form 
a sort of immense ‘Tristan and Isolde’ trip- 
tych, in three panels far removed from the 
almost exclusively religious and Catholic atmo- 
sphere of his other music. One meaning of the 
Indian word Turangalila is “love-song ’, and 
this is how Messiaén describes his ‘ Turangalila- 
Symphonie’. It originated in a commission for 
an orchestral work from Kussevitzky, and 
engaged the composer from the summer of 1946 
until the winter of 1948. The work is conceived 
on an enormous scale, its ten component move- 
ments lasting an hour and a half. Over and 
above the traditional wind and string instru- 
ments, five trumpets figure prominently in the 
brass section; glockenspiel, celesta, and vibra- 
phone heard in combination produce the effect 
and have the special role of a Balinese gamelan. 
An amply furnished percussion section performs 
complicated rhythmic counterpoints. When 
required, the ondes martenot dominate the 
orchestra with their expressive electronic voice. 
And, finally, there is an extremely difficult part 
for piano solo, designed to point up (diamanter, 
in Messiaen’s words) the orchestra with bril- 
liance, chord clusters and bird-song, thus making 
the ‘ Turangalila-Symphonie’? almost a piano 
concerto. 

Writing of Messiaen in these columns a week 
before the Symphony’s European premiére at 
Aix-en-Provence in the summer of 1950, I hinted 
that the shade of Cézanne’s trees would shelter 
innumerable discussions and arguments over 
issues raised by this music. This proved too 
moderate a prophecy. As usual with Messiaen, the 
audience was split on the merits of the work. 
The discussions caused lost tempers, and’ the 
arguments stopped only just short of blows. One 
explanation of the undoubted antagonism that 
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on his high B flats. It is a wonderfully enjoyable 
score, very rarely dull, sometimes really distinc- 
tive (the duet in Act I, for example), and for the 
most pari infallibly effective theatre even when 
not devoid of Kitsch. It was thoughtful of the 
Third Programme to allow its listeners to in- 
dulge for once in a way in sheer hedonism. 
ALAN FRANK 


Olivier Messiaen, French Religious Composer 
By FELIX APRAHAMIAN 


The ‘Turangalila-Symphonie’ will be broadcast at 8.50 p.m. on Monday, April 12, ‘Les Vingt Regards’ at 6.0 p.m. on 
Wednesday, April 14, and ‘Quatre Etudes de Rhythme’ at 11.15 p.m. on Saturday, April 17 {all Third) 


this work engenders in some quarters is its 
complete indifference to what may or may not 
constitute present-day musical vogue or good 
taste. To Messiaen, a sixth added to a final 
major common chord is as valid a musical 
ingredient as any other, and if he wishes to eke 
out its lusciousness over four bars with the 
further blandishments of celesta trills, vibraphone 
chords, and piano arpeggios, he does so, irre- 
spective of the heat it may generate under certain 
august critical collars. Some musical inhibitions 
must be shed before such a work can be 
appreciated. 

Messiaen says of the ‘ Turangalila-Symphonie’ 
that it offers ‘almost constantly two violently 
contrasted aspects of human love: one pas- 
sionately corporeal and carnal, the other a more 
tender love, springing only from the heart’. 
These two aspects of love are presented side by 
side in the second and eighth movements (the 
first of two ‘Chants d’Amour’, and the move- 
ment entitled ‘ Développement de l’Amour ’), or 
separately in the fifth and sixth movements, 
Carnal Love in the ‘ Joie du Sang des Etoiles’ 
and Ideal Love in the ‘Jardin du Sommeil 
d’Amour ’. As in the ‘ Vingt Regards’, Messiaen 
uses motto-themes throughout the work. There 
are four: the first is an easily recognised series 
of ponderous thirds on trombones; the second 
(the theme of Love) is a long melody for odes 
martenot and strings; the third, always pianis- 
simo, an arabesque for two clarinets; and the 
fourth, a sequence of chords. 

For Messiaen himself, the novelty of the work 
resides in its rhythms and rhythmic language. 
For some years he has been engaged on a treatise 
on rhythm, and two of the concepts expounded 
there appear for the first time in this Symphony. 
One is what the composer calls * les personnages 
rythmiques’, and the other is the ‘union des 
ordres quantitatif et phonétique’. The ‘ rhythmic 
identities’ are patterns that are constant, 
diminishing, or augmenting. In the third move- 
ment (the first of three called, like the Symphony 
itself, ‘ Turangalila ’), there are three such identi- 
ties, played respectively by the wood-block, 
maracas and the bass drum. The second concept 
is the combining of such patterns of note-values 
with a series of timbres, attacks, or dynamics. 
The most striking example of this is to be found 
in the penultimate movement. 

Since the completion of the Symphony, 
Messiaen has continued his researches into ques- 
tions of rhythm on lines that approach the 
cerebration of other latter-day- serialist com- 
posers. Their enigmatic first-fruits are the four 
‘Studies in Rhythm’ for piano solo. Of these, 
the first two, ‘Modes de valeurs et d’intensités ’ 
(1949) and ‘ Neumes rythmiques’ (1949) may be 
regarded almost as charts for work in progréss, 
while the two pieces entitled ‘ Ile de Feu’ (1950) 
afford threshold glimpses of the strange territory 
which this intrepid musician is about to explore. 


‘Truvisca’ — the shirt that’s tailored by Luvisca Limited. It’s amply cut in 
coat style—and so hard wearing: it’s made from a Courtaulds’ fabric, a 
blend of first-quality Egyptian cotton and high-tenacity rayon that’s as 
handsome as ‘it’s strong. A tunic shirt with two ‘Luvexe’” collars — semi-stiff, 
perfect appearance, perfect comfort. Plain colours or iy 


; PYJAMAS 


Old friends, these, and still the best pyjamas ae 
ever made — smooth, soft, roomy. Plenty of patterns to 
choose from, including plain colours. We needn’t tell you 


how they wash and wear. 
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COLLAR-ATTACHED SHIRTS 


Long-lasting comfort, cut in coat style with semi-stiff 
*Luvexe’ collar. Choose from a wide range of colours — 
in a variety of patterned weaves. 


ay vy 
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LUVISCA Limited, Exeter 


One of the oldest and soundest Societies 
of medium size providing the most attractive 
Investment and Mortgage facilities 


ESTABLISHED 1848 


~ RATE OF INTEREST TO ALL INVESTORS — 


© PER ANNUM 
INCOME TAX PAID BY SOCIETY 


Investments may be of any sum from {1 to £5,000. 
Interest paid half-yearly. No charges; no depre- 
ciation of Capital ; easy withdrawal. Prospectus sent 
on request. 


PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


PLANET HOUSE, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, £.C,2 
Tel. No: MONarch 8985 


NET 


ABOLISH THE DIABOLICAL 
GIN TRAP! 


‘Instrument of 
1954. 


LOoOrture 


Forty million rabbits are tortured 
every year by means of the gin trap. 
It was a Government Committee that 
recently described this same trap as 
“a diabolical instrument, causing an 
incalculable amount of suffering”. 
Yet it remains legal, although many 
humane and effective alternatives 
exist. 


Help the RSPCA in its campaign to ; 


abolish the ‘‘diabolical instrument” 
by sending a donation or a gift for 
sale to the Chief Secretary (Dept. 


L), RSPCA, 105 Jermyn Street, 


London, S.W.1. 


REMEMBER THE 


RSPCA 


Norvic for shoes so comfortable they 
hardly know they’re wearing them. 
And, there are Norvic shoes hand- 


Men who lead busy, active lives 
can’t afford the distraction of 
aching, over-tired feet. That’s why 
more and more people depend on 


he walks in 


Wear these Norvic oxfords and 
you'll know what real foot comfort _ 
means. Handsome and_hard- 
wearing, they come in black or 
brown calf, 75/-. 


For name and address of your nearest suppliers write to: = 


The Norvic Shoe Company Limited ° Northampton 


 somely styled to suit every occasion. 


twoman, tn the world, 


the cichexts the poorest, the proudest 
and the most humble because I have 
only recently realised the Gift I 
Possess .., Painting.” t y 


(From a housewife's letter quoted in “ Live 
Letters” column of the ‘‘ Daily Mirror’’) 


TAKE UP PAINTING 


SIX FAMOUS ARTISTS TEACH YOU BY PoST 


‘Each lesson contains about 8,000 words of 


instruction and from 6 to 12 illustrations in ~ 
colour. Each Artist explains every detail of — 
his methods, the paper, brushes and other 
materials used and describes in the clearest 
way the progressive stages of a picture. The 
Course is entirely Postal and the Student is 
offered detailed criticism and-adyice on the 
series of studies set, and the loan of original 


4 paintings, The teaching is a sheer joy, easy, 


inexpensive. 
Write for free “Brochure describing this” 


- Course and others in every branch of Art, for 


Beginners and Advanced pupils. If you 
already draw or paint, send a specimen of 
your work for free helpful criticism, 
Address: ad Vv. Bane 


ices: cane aren cath hop into the ath 


aaking: i= you pas a “wringer ea 
gh to take a blanket, you can use it, but the 
must pe papioind to minimum Pressure. 


fl 1219. 


be Sak value;: 30s., 


eo 


- SOs set of oie is to be fasetted 
in the eft-hand square, the other in the right-hand 
quare rin - ee ak ees pa | carries an 


00 the 1 Sa But eee is a Bee about ; 


rinsing, you Seat pd ide or four lots 
se n water. See = pits are ine ee with © 
__ blankets in glue solution. But I have talked to 


Kip "Prizes ee fs first nircs correct eetsticn Base 
Eine 21s., and 12s. 6d. EESROSUN SLY: 


ee seenecvere es 


= Wine = 49 ‘ 
pee alas SA Garay - 


By RUTH DREW 


ay Ror sewing? fra “clothes lines are Sreciteney if 
ee you can contrive them—running parallel about 
three feet apart. Then you can arrange your’ 
> blanket: hanging evenly over both. But whether 
you use two lines or one, hang the blanket so- 
f that the water drips from the sides, not from | 


the ends. In this way = is ‘less pull on: the _ 
HDEEL Ao oy 


‘While ete is going on, give- See ibgeker 
an occasional shake, and ease it into its proper _ 
—. ~~ shape. When your hand tells you the blanket is - 

_ only damp, not sopping wet any more, it is — 
_- time for® the finishing touches. Take a clean 
_ clothes brush and brush the pile, to straighten 
_ it. After that, leave the blanket till it is quite 
dry, and then brush it once more. A ribbon 


binding needs » Pressing, over a damp cloth, with 
a warm iron. 
What about treating blankets in a washing 


machine? This is quite in order, provided you’ 
keep the washing rules I have outlined. Obvi- 


ously, you would put only one at a time into 
the machine, and not for too long—two to 


three minutes is quite long enough churning 


time. 
I know ie are people who pummel their 


laundry experts who have tested this method. 
And their verdict is that the result is not as 
good as washing in the way I have described. 
Lastly, a storage point. It may be that a newly 
washed blanket will go into store until -the 
autumn. May I suggest that it goes straight into 


a sealed, paper parcel, or one of these transparent 


a Sa 
Twins. ef: 


% 


By Tyke 


. 


Book tokens, 


| Closing date: poet Post on Thursday, Anak 1s 


unchecked ance provide a message to the solver: 
“PUNCTUATION 1S” 
MANIAC), © ZEALOUS, 
CAREFUL IN THE HUNT. 


SAGE. WARRIOR, 


CLUE s—ACRO si” 
i Connotes a class of persons with, it is 
- generally thought, rather peculiar dislikes 
— 9).. 

6. Where the horticulturist’ reigns and (in 
another sense) where hidden dangers 
lurk (7). 

7. A certain amount of money in India 

(about 1d. would be a safe estimate) (4). 

8. An Indian ox (4). > 

11. A-form of seating (this is a plant and 

may make you annoyed) (7). 

. One end of this piece of legislation is 

* obviously disseminated acne (9). 

| DOWN 

-1, This sort of statement — makes clear ge 
eat-all (9).2 

.. 2. To, rise hipher (and, with™ ta S Sidiuas of a 


yowel, soundly providing you with Something 
that is essentially rugose) (5). 


‘3. Needs more than one mae for its perform-. 
7 ance (4)... pe ET ap RS aE oe 


How to Wash. Bla 


IN MAIN MISLEADING (OR. 
SO -BE-. 


nkets 


plastic bags, also closely “fastened. Thea” it will 


be safe against moth and the blanket will not ee 


get Gsty.; 


“Notes on. Cinihihelors 


"BERNARD ‘FERGUSSON (page 596): Director of 


Combined. Operations (Military) - 1945-1946; | 
- served under General Wingate in Burma, 
1943-1944; author of The Black Watch and 
the King’s Enemies, Beyond the Chindwin, etc. 
PIERRE -EMMANUEL (page 598): French poet 


and author of Universal Sipeelay (autobio- | 


graphy), etc. = 

GEOFFREY TYSON (page 600) : Secrétary, India, 
Pakistan, Burma Association since 1953; editor 
of Capital, Calcutta, 1932-1952; Meahiber) 
‘Indian Legislative Assembly 1944- 47. 

IsAAC ROSENFELD (page 605): Assistant Profes- 
sor at the University of Minnesota; author. of 
Passage from Home; contributor to The 
Partisan Review, New Republic, etc. | 

EDWARD CRANKSHAW (page 607): special corre- 
spondent on Russian affairs for The Observer; 
author of Russia by Daylight, Russia and the 
Russians, Russia and Britain, etc. 


Nort ANNAN (page 610): Lecturer in Politics, 


Cambridge University since 1948; author of 


Leslie Stephen: His Thought and Character 


in Relation to His Time 
ALFRED DUGGAN (page 614): author of The 
Lady for Ransom, Thomas Becket of Canter- 


bury, The Conscience of the King, etc. ia: 


4. Could be foun’ growing in or around 6. 
(Solvers are advised to consult Erskine May) 
(ESN e : 

5. Utter (9). 


9, An organic chemical ‘Sirapoind that obviously 
can make a noise when exploded (5). 


10. It will be found immediately, for it is part of © 


a Canon’s religious duties (4). 
11. Many find this a stimulant (3). 


Solution of No. 1 5247 


BADGE ORE 
ANAORaRMnMsaAc 


LE | 
AORN. Seema 
Basa ff 


Yn 8 
ftlaltlelsit Me 


NOTES 


3D. ‘ Ode to Duke of Wellington ’. >. 16D. “Two Gentlemen . 


of Verona’. III, i. 4A. © Paradise Lost’, v. 342. 21D. 
Scarab. 25A. < Life is just a bowl -of cherries ” 

Altair apologises for the omission of a clue to "20D. 
Prizewinners: Ist H. W. Horton (Hatch 
End); 2nd _ prize: J, 
prize: E. E, Tallis (Coventry) 


prize: 


M 


E,. Duke (Newhayen); 3rd 


ee 


: Study at Home 


from C. D, PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Dept. FE85, 


a FOR EASTER AND © 
; Everything x 
Mier) rqrarto, SOtOo 

4 eae ee ee a 
-— | is P 


for a DEGREE! 


No matter what your position or prospects 
a University Degree is a good thing to have, 
You can obtain a London University Degree 
without going “into residence”’ or attending 
lectures, It is necessary only to pass_three 
examinations (in some cases two). You can 
do all your reading for these in your leisure 
hours with the experienced help of Wolsey Hall 
(founded 1894). Conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors, Wolsey Hall Postal 
Courses have enabled thousands of men and 
women to obtain Degrees and thereby raise 
their status and their salaries. PROSPECTUS 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Be a Master 
of English 


You are judged by fuk way you speak and 
write. 

Improve your English quickly by post—the 
Regent Institute way. Many students say that 
the moderate fee charged for the Effective 
English Course is the best investment they 
have ever made. The tuijion is so planned that 
you make noticeable progress within a few hours. 

Post this advertisement to-day to The Regent 
Institute (Dept. Y/391A), Palace Gate, London, 
W.8-enclosing 24d. stamp-—for an interesting 
15-Minute Test (with key) and ‘Word 
Mastery” (the prospectus)—without obligation. 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY Wherever you take yout | 
FOR YOUR HOLIDAY! "elise, t's, year “your, 


more! With paper-rationing nearing its end and travel becoming 
easier, more and more papers and magazines are interested in articles 
and stories with a holiday flavour. The mind when in fresh surroundings 
develops an alertness and stores. up material which the trained writer 
can always use. 

The LSJ has courses to help every kind of writer—journalist or story 
writer—beginner or expert. Its latest Course on TV. Play writing 
specially written by Mr. George F. Kerr of the drama department of the 
B.B.C., is unique in covering a field hitherto almost unexplored. The 
famous writer Mr, L. A, G. Strong has prepared the Course in English 
Literature, Mr. J. Hampden Jackson the English History. _ 

If you feel attracted to any form of writing, you should seek the 
School’s advice. The free book “Writing for the Press” makes no 
extravagant promises but describes moderately the methods of the 
School and shows how you can entera field that is open to all. ‘The 
fees are low—advice is free from. 


_ Chief Secretary, LONDON: SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
57 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. MUSeum 4574 


Entrance, Degrees, | 


Law, & other examinations ; 


U.C.C., founded 1887, prepares students for 
- LONDON UNIVERSITY General Certificate - 
(for Entrance), Inter. and Final exams. for B.A.,_ 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., and Mag hc Be 
_ Law Society Preliminary, Bar Exams. (Parts I and — 
ID, G.C.E. (Ord. and Ady.) Oxford, Cambridge, 
Northern, Professional Prelim., Civil Seryice, &c. 
Highly qualified Tutors. Low "fees; instalments, 


ye PROSPECTUS free’ from the Registrar, — 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE 

56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


NEWLYN HOLIDAY 
- SKETCHING — 
: GROUP | 


Sixth Season: 1954 ‘ 
May 3 to-September be 


URCHFONT MANOR 
Family Courses 1954 


During the first three weeks of August 
people atlending courses at Urchfont 
Manor may bring children between 8 
and 14, who will be accommodated and 
cared for in a tented camp near. the | 
Manor. The titles of the courses are: 


An outdoor Sketching holiday in 


THE watts Nu 1930 ideal surroundings. Daily expedi- 
tions—with tuition. Large studio for 
9-15 August work in bad weather. Beginners 


THE MIDDLE CLASS FAMILY 


16—22 August 
WILTSHIRE AND THE WEST 


are welcomed. Book now for a week, 
a fortnight, or longer. 


For Prospectus ere to: 


THE DIRECTO 
GERNICK FIELD STUDIOS 
NEWLYN, PENZANCE 

CORNWALL 


For details apply The Bursar, 
Urchfont Manor, Devizes, Wilts. 


“Hand Built 


RADIOGRAMOPHONE 


- Equipment 


INDIVIDUALLY DESIGNED FOR 
‘THOSE WHO SEEK PERFECTION © 
AT A REASONABLE COST 


EXISTING INSTRUMENTS REBUILT | 
TO MODERN- HIGH. FIDELITY 
STANDARDS - 


Universal Fleciranie Products. 
36, Marylebone High Street, London, Wl 
WELbeck 4058 


Send 5d. for illustrated . 
brochure and hotel list to 
Dept. 48c, States Office, 
Guernsey, C.1. 


TEACHERS! 


Special holidays arranged by 
educational authorities in 


ITALY. 
YUGOSLAVIA 
FRANCE 


offer stays abroad from 


36 gns. 


including all travel and hotel 

accommodation for 17-day holi- 

days. All details from recruiting 
agents in the U.K.: 


SPECIALISED TRAVEL 
SERVICE LTD. 


(Dept. L.T.1) 66 Paddington St., 
London, W.1. 
WELbeck 9935/6. 


"Phone : 


HELLENIC 
CRUISES 


Five Departures: April 10, May 15, 
June 19, July 24, August 29. 


Each Party will be conducted throughout by 
Lieut. Commander MERLIN MINSHALL, M.A. 
(Oxon), whose unique knowledge of Europe, its 
People, Languages, Architecture, History, Places 
of Interest, Food, Wine, etc., willensure for YOU | 
a wonderful holiday. The holiday includes four 
whole days in GREECE, ‘six days Mediterranean 
Cruising, and three nights in Italy. 

This isa holiday for Connoisseursplanned through- 
out Py an expert. 5 


MADE EASY 


Save firs and money 
by making: full use of: 


From London $ 
15 Days from 39 Gns. 
, TRAVEL’ PLANNING 
10 Blacklands Terrace, Sloane Square, - 
London,-S.W.3. KENsington 2490 — 


2; : Post Office Terrace, 
Cambridge 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


Is your. wireless set 


WAT ERPROO F ? 
_. The lifeboatman’s MUST be 
. and that adds to its cost. You can 
. help the Lifeboat Service to main- 
- tain its efficiency by sending an 
contribution, however small, to - 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


_LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION | 
42, GROSVENOR vat LONDON, S.W.1 


His Grace The Dane 4 Nerhsaiberions: 
Secretary: — 


An Irish © : 
Col. A. D. eatin Buredndal td BL M.C., T.D., M.A. 


Coxswain 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford Abbey Road,. Park Royal, N.W.10, and publighed by the British Hockabant 
London, W.1.—All "editorial communications to the Ediltor, 


Tue LISTENER, si 5 gate House, sae, 


BOOK BUYING 


| CLEMENTSON’S. 
BOOK SERVICE 


 TUIT ION. 
* BY POST- 


e Phothgcapbie. ; Terhaique . 
@ Free-lance Photography 
e Photographie Journalism — 
e Article Writing 


> 


F ull details in Free Prospectus from — 
_ MALLINSON’S 
FREE-LAN CING. SERVICES 
: Dept. 2,- : 2 
8/9 Petty Cury, Cambridge ~ 


CHAPPELL 
PIANOS | 


"CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY up. c - 


